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Editorial 


In  the  seven  years  since  Koinonia  Journal  was  begun  in  the  Spring 
of  1989,  the  journal  has  served  the  students  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  as  a  forum  a)  in  which  doctoral  students  can 
publish  and  b)  to  encourage  interdisciplinary  dialogue  about  reli¬ 
gion.  Both  of  these  goals  remain  central  to  Koinonia' s  vision. 
There  are  few  other  academic  journals  which  expressly  offer  stu¬ 
dents  in  Ph.D.  programs  the  much  needed  opportunity  to  publish. 
A  measure  of  the  journal’s  progress  in  this  regard  can  be  found  in 
its  inclusion  in,  as  of  1994,  Religion  Index  One. 

Most  of  the  contributions  thus  far  have  been  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  This  is  only  natural  given  that  Koinonia  is 
sponsored  by  the  seminary  and  that  its  board  is  composed  mainly 
of  seminary  doctoral  students.  While  grateful  to  the  students  from 
the  seminary  who  have  contributed  to  the  journal,  the  editors  also 
wish  to  include  writers  and  readers  from  as  many  different  semi¬ 
naries  and  universities  as  possible.  The  editors  of  Koinonia 
Journal  remain  convinced  that  the  different  academic  disciplines 
of  the  university  and  seminary  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  religion  in  a  way  that  each  individual  discipline  does  not. 

Koinonia  Journal  thus  envisions  a  diverse  readership  and 
desires  to  publish  articles  which  can  engage  the  common  interests 
of  as  many  students  of  religion  as  possible.  Concommitant  with 
its  interdisciplinary  goal,  the  editors  of  the  journal  represent  New 
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Testament,  Old  Testament,  theology,  philosophy  of  religion,  prac¬ 
tical  theology,  church  history,  church  and  society,  and  mission, 
ecumenics  and  history  of  religion.  Articles  from  these  and  other 
vantage  points  are  desired.  Given  this  wide  focus,  it  is  expected 
that  the  manuscripts  published  from  a  particular  discipline  will 
have  implications  for  those  studying  religion  in  fields  other  than 
the  author’s.  Similarly,  other  articles  might  work  with  a  meth¬ 
odology  which  could  be  appropriated  by  other  disciplines.  By 
stressing  the  inter-dependence  of  academic  disciplines  which  differ 
over  time,  geography,  content  and  methodology,  Koinonia 
understands  that  using  new  data,  new  methods,  and  new  inter¬ 
pretations  is  an  inherent  part  of  academic  work.  This  requires,  as 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  critical  study  of  religion,  that  past  evi¬ 
dence,  methods  and  interpretations  be  continually  revised.  Thus, 
Koinonia  seeks  not  only  articles  grounded  in  traditional  biblical 
and  theological  subjects,  but  also  those  which  might  explore  reli¬ 
gion  in  relation  to,  for  example,  gender  or  ethnicity. 

To  facilitate  the  concern  to  promote  challenging  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  work  on  religion,  each  fall  Koinonia  hosts  a  forum  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  editorial  board  selects  a 
central  essay  for  this  forum  which  is  most  in  keeping  with  the 
journal’s  goals.  The  editors  then  solicit  responses  to  this  paper 
from  other  disciplines.  Both  the  central  essay  and  the  responses 
are  presented  on  the  night  of  the  forum  and  are  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Fall  issue  of  the  journal. 

The  articles  in  the  current  issue  are  a  product  of  the  fall 
forum  of  1994.  They  are  examples  of  kind  of  creative  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  work  that  Koinonia  Journal  is  seeking  and  is  pleased 
to  present  to  the  scholarly  community.  The  central  article  for  this 
forum,  “Guerilla  Exegesis,”  by  Osayande  Obery  Hendricks  is  a 
creative,  eclectic,  postmodern,  and  yet  in  its  own  mileau  also 
deeply  traditional,  investigation  into  the  role  of  ideology  in 
exegesis,  with  concrete  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  black 
and  white  in  North  America.  It  is  a  piece  with  a  range  that  runs 
from  sledgehammer  power  to  razor  delicacy.  It  addresses  the 
issues  in  a  manner  that  is  both  colloquial,  and  yet  scholarly  in 
substance,  though  not  so  in  style.  Its  creativity  is  not  a  substitute 
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for  depth  of  engagement  with  the  issues.  The  insight  with  which 
distinctions  are  made  serves  as  evidence  for  the  clarity  of  the 
vision  of  its  author. 

The  responses  by  Joy  R.  Bostic,  Eun  Joo  Kim,  Mary  F. 
Foskett,  and  Jim  Perkinson  show  a  consistent  effort  to  realize  and 
acknowledge  both  the  analysis  of  the  situation  in  biblical  exegesis 
which  the  centerpiece  article  makes,  and  the  proposal  which  it 
puts  forth.  In  every  case  the  respondents  have  furthered  that 
proposal  with  their  own  response,  taking  it  seriously  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  join  in  extending  it.  All  of  their  responses  are  thoughtful 
and  constitute  a  cooperative  furthering  of  a  shared  liberative  pur¬ 
pose,  rather  then  being  mere  commentary  or  response  to  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  article.  Mr.  Perkinson’ s  response  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant,  as  he  stands  in  the  socio-economic  position  from  which 
originated  the  oppression  against  which  Mr.  Hendricks’s  exegesis 
wars  as  a  guerilla. 

Koinonia  Journal  is  proud  to  presnt  these  articles  and  to 
have  hosted  this  forum.  We  hope  to  continue  to  sponsor  and  pub¬ 
lish  work  of  this  quality.  We  sincerely  invite  interested  doctoral 
students  to  submit  work  for  consideration  for  our  Fall  Forum. 

Participation  in  the  forum  is  open  to  all  doctoral  students. 
The  cost  of  attendance  at  the  forum  is  defrayed  for  the  author  of 
the  central  paper  and  for  the  respondents.  Koinonia  also  publishes 
a  Spring  issue.  The  Spring  issue  is  an  open  issue  and  consists  of 
four  to  five  essays.  Papers  on  all  topics  will  be  considered  for 
publication.  In  addition,  both  Spring  and  Fall  issues  contain  book 
reviews.  Full  manuscripts  in  hard  copy  form  are  required.  Arti¬ 
cles  selected  for  publication  will  need  to  be  supplied  on  disk  as 
well.  The  disk  should  be  IBM  compatible  formatted  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  saved  in  ASCII  text  only  format,  with  the  footnotes  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  file.  The  hard  copy  with  all  the  desired  formatting  and 
orthographical  conventions  to  be  used  must  accompany  the  disk. 
A  style  sheet  is  available  upon  request.  Submissions  should  be 
sent  to: 
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Koinonia  Journal 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
P.O.  Box  821 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

08542  0803. 

Both  submissions  and  subscriptions  may  also  be  sent  via 
Internet  to  KOINONIAD@PTSMAIL.PTS.EDU.  Subscription 
rates  are  $12  for  students  ($18  for  individuals,  $24  for  institu¬ 
tions.). 

WESLEY  W.  SMITH 
Executive  Editor 

D.  PAUL  LA  MONTAGNE 
Production  Editor  and 
interim  Executive  Editor 
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GUERRILLA  EXEGESIS: 

A  POST-MODERN  PROPOSAL  FOR  INSURGENT  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 

in  dedication  to  Amiri  Baraka,  a  life-long  guerrilla  exegete  of 
other  venues,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday 


OSAYANDE  OBERY  HENDRICKS 


in  the 
tradition. . . 
of  Douglass 
of  David  Walker 
Garnett 
Turner 
Tubman 
of  ragers  yeh 
ragers1 

Guerrilla  exegesis,  guerrilla ,  the  diminuitive  of  the 

Spanish  term  for  war,  meaning  “little  war”  or  “little  warrior.” 
Has  marked  affinities  with  Redfield’s  notion  of  “little  tradition,” 
the  stream (s)  of  discourse  from  beneath  the  heel  of  the  “great 

1  From  the  poem  “In  the  Tradition  (For  Black  Arthur  Blythe)”  by 
Amiri  Baraka  (no  publisher:  1980). 
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tradition”  of  hegemonic  discourse  (Redfield  1960:40-59).  From 
above,  Webster  defines  a  guerrilla  as  “one  who  engages  in 
irregular  warfare,  especially  as  a  member  of  an  independent  unit 
carrying  out  harassment  and  sabotage.”  From  below,  s/he  is 
simply  “somebody  trying  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  fifty  cents.” 

Exegesis ,  from  the  Greek  term  signifying  a  narrative,  a  des¬ 
cription,  an  explanation,  an  interpretation;  a  process  of  bringing 
out/leading  out/teasing  out  meanings  and  significances  heretofore 
obscured  or  hidden  from  view.  Guerrilla  exegesis ,  then,  is  the 
bringing  or  leading  out  of  oppressed/suppressed/don’t-get- no¬ 
press  meanings  by  sabotage,  subversion  or  other  non-traditional 
appropriations  of  hegemonic  renderings,  by  independent  non- 
conventional  means  of  struggle  and  attack.  Not  playing  by  or 
audaciously  rewriting  hegemonic  rules  or  both.2 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  making  new  things,  hip  new  things, 
out  of  old  things,  corny  old  things.  It  is  a  Jazz  thing.  Infusing  a 
Duke  Ellingtonian  sort  of  melanin  flavor,  if  you  will.  The  song 
"My  Favorite  Things"  didn’t  do  a  thing  for  blk  folks,3  except 

2  I  use  the  terms  “hegemony”  and  “hegemonic”  as  they  are  used  by  the 
Marxist  political  theorist  Antonio  Gramsci  (1971:  5-23).  Joseph  Femia  offers  a 
succinct  summary  of  Gramsci’s  view  that  victims  of  hegemonic  domination 

. . .  are  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dominant  world-view  . . . 
which,  despite  its  heterogeneity,  unambiguously  serves  the  interests 
of  the  powerful,  by  mystifying  power  relations,  by  justifying  various 
forms  of  sacrifice  and  deprivation,  by  inducing  fatalism  and 
passivity,  and  by  narrowing  mental  horizons.  (1987:44-45) 

The  early  twentieth-century  giant  of  African-American  letters  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  provides  a  practical  description  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  white 
supremacist  hegemony: 

When  you  control  a  man’s  [sic]  thinking  you  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  his  actions...  You  do  not  need  to  send  him  to  the  back  door.  He 
will  go  without  being  told.  In  fact,  if  there  is  no  back  door,  he  will  cut 
one.  (Cheatham  1986:32) 

3  The  descriptive  term  “blk”  is  used  in  an  abbreviated  lower  case  form 
to  signify  my  recognition  of  it  as  a  self-determined  ideological  identity  rather 
than  an  ethnicity.  “African-American,”  signifying  the  hybrid  cultural  identity 
of  Africans  in  America,  is  used  in  this  essay  in  hyphenated  form  to  signify  this 
hybridity . 
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maybe  pay  the  small  stipend  of  some  big  shot’s  Rochester  chauf¬ 
feur  or  Beulah  maid.  But  then  John  Coltrane  got  hold  of  the  tune 
and  gave  it  wings— blk  wings.  A  Jazz  thing.  Worked  xvidit  (not 
“with  it”)— worked  widit  walked  all  around  on  top  of  it  like  a 
good  guerrilla  should,  and  we  had  a  new  thing,  a  hip  thing,  a  Jazz 
thing,  a  guerrilla  thing,  an  inspiring  thing,  an  empowering  thing, 
a  beautiful  thing:  an  apple-pie  lady  song  from  a  musical/movie 
with  no  blk  folks  in  sight  or  in  mind  and  yet  the  Coltrane 
guerrilla- thing  still  speaks  to  blk/cullet/ African- American  (yes, 
even  knee-grow)  sensibilities  a  generation  later,  a  secondary  use 
of  a  primary  genre  tht  refused  to  give  us  voice,  a  soprano  sax  tht 
sang  “I  am  somebody,  we  are  somebody,”  and  suddenly  nappy¬ 
headed  girls  and  boys  are  scatting  “Mo-mo-mo  Mommy,  I  want  to 
play  a  inscrament!  ” 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  a  hip  thing,  a  Jazz  thing  replete  with 
even  jazzier  sensibilities.  It  is  Charlie  Parker  telling  the  tech¬ 
nicians  of  Europe  “No  longer  is  the  sax  the  instrument  of 
aristocrats,  it’s  now  the  scat-axe  of  cool  cats.”  It  is  the  Tempta¬ 
tions,  in  a  mellow  mood,  redefining  the  uses  of  a  tuxedo.  It  is 
David  Walker’s  Appeal  causing  Thomas  Jefferson  to  roll  over  in 
his  grave.  It  is  Muhammad  Ali  turning  fluidity  of  motion  and 
quickness  of  hand  into  a  referendum  on  white  supremacy.  It  is 
Cornel  West  making  the  thoughts  of  dead  Europeans  live  like 
never  before. 

It  is  Toni  Morrison,  taking  the  stories  of  outside  blk  folks, 
no-’count-unaccounted-for-cast-off-cross-eyed-only-spoken-of-by- 
maiden-aunts  folks,  the-preacher-say-they-betta-off-forgotten-and- 
not-talked-about-at-all-because-they-mess-is-sinful  folks.  And 
finding  new  truths  there.  New  readings  of  reality.  New  histories. 
Colored  commentaries.  DuBoisian  “double-consciousness”  com¬ 
mentaries.  “Little  folk”  as  subjects,  not  objects.  Taking  the  left 
turn  stories  tht  the  High  Yellow  Negro  Ladies  Guild  and  the 
Clarence  Thomas  Hot  Shot  Colored  Men’s  “Sho’  Wish  I  Was 
White”  Club  wd  rather  see  left  untold.  Tht  those  poised  to  attack 
the  guerrilla  exegete  for  refusing  to  toe  the  sacrosanct  white  line 
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wd  rather  see  left  untold.  The  “How  Dare  You  Question  These 
White  Folks  About  Biblical  Exegesis?”  colored  SBL4  contingent 
who,  even  as  we  speak,  ask  with  unfeigned  horror  and  embarrass¬ 
ment,  “Why  he  airing  all  this  coon  laundry  in  public?  And  just 
when  we  were  beginning  to  fit  in.  Gosh  golly.” 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  a  Jazz  thing,  a  guerrilla  thing,  a 
bricolage5  thing.  Mikhail  Bakhtin  has  posited  the  notion  of 
“double  voiced”  discourse  in  which  “the  word  in  language  is  half 
someone  else’s.  It  becomes  “one’s  own”  only  when  the  speaker 
populates  it  with  his  own  intention,  his  own  accent,  when  he 
appropriates  the  word,  adapting  it  to  his  own  semantic  and 
expressive  intention”  (Bakhtin  1981:352). 

And  so  the  guerrilla  exegete,  aware  of  methodological 
seams  but  not  unduly  wary  of  them,  willing  to  risk  them, 
unsheathes  Bakhtin,  unclips  the  safety  from  Bakhtin,  slips  Bakhtin 
from  his  holster,  loads  Bakhtin,  and  with  Bakhtin  in  hand  com¬ 
bines  the  corny  categories  of  systematic  theology  with  the  ideo- 
aesthetics  of  Funk  to  evolve  a  theology  for  homeboy  on  the 
corner,  for  Aunt  Jane  on  the  front  stoop  and  Uncle  Mose  at  the 
barber  shop,  for  dancing  negroes  and  prancing  negroes,  for  sitting 
and  standing  negroes,  for  Holy  Ghost  negroes  and  hustler 
negroes,  a  theology  of  new  categories  and  old  (and  emergent) 
structures  of  feeling:  a  double- voiced  theology,  a  theology  of 
greasy  blk  sensibilities— a  theology  of  James  Brown,  if  you  will. 

4  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  the  largest  and  most  prestigious 
professional  organization  of  Bible-related  disciplines,  including  biblical 
scholars,  systematic  theologians,  ethicists,  church  historians,  etc. 

5  This  French  term  was  introduced  into  social-scientific  discourse  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  workings  of  the  “mythical”  thought  processes  of  the  “savage”  [read 
“pre-industrial  non- European”]  by  the  French  anthropologist  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss  in  The  Savage  Mind  (1966:33).  As  used  by  Levi-Strauss,  the  term  sig¬ 
nifies  discarding  externally  sanctioned  notions  of  order  and  propriety  in  order 
to  use  whatever  cultural  and  intellectual  resources  at  hand  in  whatever  ways 
necessary  to  make  one’s  point.  Appropriation  of  this  term  from  The  Savage 
Mind  to  serve  resistance  ends  is  itself  a  guerrilla  exegetical  act. 
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In  James  Brown  double-voiced  theological  discourse,  Jesus’ 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  becomes  “Papa  Come  Here  Quick  and 
Bring  Me  that  Lickin’  Stick.”  His  recounting  of  Peter’s  rebuke  to 
Jesus’  prediction  of  his  own  crucifixion  was  J.B.’s  first  big  hit: 
“Please,  Please,  Please  (Don’t  Go  —  I  Love  You  So).”  In  James’ 
double-voiced  discourse  he  sang  of  the  New  Covenant  and 
grooved  us  at  the  same  time  with  “Papa’s  Got  a  Brand  New  Bag.” 
Of  course,  Gethsemane’s  anguish  in  J.B.  deuce-discourse  can  be 
none  other  than  “I  Break  Out  (In  a  Cold  Sweat).”  And  “It’s  Too 
Funky  in  Here  (Open  up  the  Windows)”  most  certainly  is  about 
Lazarus  locked  up  in  the  tomb  for  four  long  days. 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  transgressive.  Eclectic.  Irreverent 
when  it  need  be,  devotional  when  it  can  be.  For  bricoleurs.  For 
folk  unashamed  of  popular  culture.  For  folk  who  can  appreciate 
the  unalloyed  magnificence  of  everyday  genius.  For  folks 
unashamed  to  read  the  marginalization  of  Jesus  and  his  Galilean 
compatriots  through  the  timeless  analytical  prism  of  the  Whispers’ 
first  hit  recording,  “Seems  Like  I  Gotta  Do  Wrong  (Before  They 
Notice  Me).” 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  transgressive.  Irreverent.  Asks  ques¬ 
tions.  Silly  Wabbit,  how  can  the  possessive  demonic  presence 
called  “Legion”  in  Mark  5,  the  occupying  presence  tht  wrought 
the  bitter  pathology  of  oppression  in  Mark’s  community  and 
sought  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  country ,  not  the  man  (v.10), 
be  anything  but  the  Roman  military? 

Transgressive.  Irreverent.  Asks  questions.  Sister  Libera¬ 
tion  Theologian,  how  can  Luke  be  the  model  liberation  evangelist 
if  he  never  critiques  the  oppressive  social  order  tht  produced  the 
poverty,  misery,  classism  and  marginalization  tht  he  highlights? 
If  he  exculpates  the  Romans  from  their  bloodlust?  If  in  23:8  he 
says  tht  Herod  was  happy  to  see  Jesus  without  explaining  tht 
Herod  was  happy  for  the  opportunity  to  lynch  yet  another  country 
boy? 

Transgressive.  Irreverent.  Asks  questions.  Herr  Doktor,  if 
the  Gospel  of  Mark’s  primary  intended  audience  is  little  people,6 


6  For  a  brief  but  illuminating  discussion  of  the  lower-class  sociopolitical 
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why  are  its  41  occurrences  of  the  Greek  phrase  kai  euthus  vari¬ 
ously  translated  as  “Forthwith,  Immediately,  Thereupon, 
Straightaway,”  etc.,  rather  than  the  consistent  common  narratorial 
segue  of  little  folks:  “and  then...  and  den...  and  den...”?  Would 
it  sound  too  much  like  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God ,  like  Toni 
Morrison,  like  Langston  Hughes,  and  not  enough  like  William 
Shakespeare? 

Transgressive.  Asks  questions.  Professor  Very  Pius,  if 
Jesus’  paradigmatic  prayer  (called  the  Lord’s  Prayer)  has  as  its 
paramount  concerns  bread  for  subsistence  in  a  time  of  hunger, 
relief  from  debt  when  an  unjust  debt  structure  crushed  the  people 
underfoot,  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  sole  sovereignty  when 
the  peoples’  misery  was  largely  the  by-product  of  Caesar’s  author¬ 
ity,  then  why  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  not  also  called  the  Lord’s 
Paradigmatic  Critique  of  Political  Economy?  The  Lord’s  Model 
of  Social  Analysis? 

And  this  guerrilla  exegesis.  What  is  it?  It  is  transgressive, 
a  transgressive  stance.  Sometimes  smooth  quick  deceptive  with 
pin-point  accuracy  like  Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  sometimes  bullish 
blunt  straight-ahead  like  Joe  Frazier.  Eclectic.  Sometimes  float 
like  a  butterfly,  toe-to-toe  in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  rope-a- 
dope-ing  all  in  the  same  round. 

A  bricolage  thing.  Using  whatever  means  you  have  to  free 
the  meanings  struggling  to  be  freed,  even  if  those  means  reside 
outside  the  bounds  of  methodological  conventionality,  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  hegemonic  OK.  Not  a  methodology,  guerrilla 
exegesis  is  a  way  of  using  methodologies.  Not  a  methodology, 
but  a  consciousness.  A  consciousness  that  all  methodologies  are 
expressions  of  and  in  service  to  some  ideology.  Tht  to  be  wed  to 
any  one  methodological  constellation  is  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
interests  and  worldviews  of  their  formulators  as  well.  Tht  there  is 
no  objective  methodology  just  as  there  is  no  objective  military. 


location  of  Mark  and  his  intended  readers  see  Waetjen  (1989:1-26). 
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Peep  dis  out:  Bronislaw  Malinowski,  a  leading  light  of  the 
structural-functionalist  social  anthropology  tht  still  underpins  most 
mainstream  biblical  studies,  extolled  its  practical  value  for  “those 
who  economically  have  to  exploit  savage  trade  and  savage 
labor.”7  Not  just  non-objective  methodology,  but  pernicious 
ideology,  truly  savage  in  its  intent. 

And  so  guerrilla  exegesis  is  also  a  purposeful  consciousness 
of  analytical  methods.  Not  only  knowing  why  your  finger  is  on 
the  trigger,  but  also  which  particular  finger  is  on  which  particular 
trigger.  Also  if  you  aim  to  maim  kill  or  miss.  A  consciousness: 
do  you  lust  to  be  lauded  as  a  “good  boy”  or  a  “good  gal,”  as  the 
First  Negro  On  Your  Block  to  master  (and  be  mastered  by)  the 
fragmentation  and  blinding  minutae  of  the  form-critical  heart  of 
the  historical-critical  tradition  tht  is  itself  a  methodological  vestige 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  European  Imperialism?  Or  is  your  nose 
stuck  in  the  evacuatory  canal  of  the  newest  methodological  fad? 
Are  you  now  proudly  a  “lit  crit”  drawing  your  full  analytical 
sustenence  from  the  cavernous  well-spring  of  postmodern  dou¬ 
blespeak?  Is  Foucault  your  newest  icon,  as  in  “I  disagree,  sir, 
because  tht  simply  is  not  consistent  with  the  Foucauldian  notion  of 
regimes  of  truth”?  (say  this  proudly  and  pompously).  Does  Der- 
ridian  deconstruction  make  your  mouth  water?  Or  are  you  still 
riding  the  old  horse  given  you  by  the  guardians  of  the  academic 
status  quo,  refusing  to  get  a  new  horse  or  even  a  dog  that’s 
housebroken? 

In  an  earlier  American  revolution,  the  British  dominationists 
fought  with  predictable  conventionality  to  maintain  their  right  to 
do  wrong,  to  maintain  their  right  to  set  the  rules,  erect  the 
standards  and  evolve  institutions  in  a  way  that  served  their  inter¬ 
ests.  But  the  coarse  quick  American  guerrillas,  fighting  for  their 

7  As  cited  by  Richard  Horsley  (1989b: 3 8).  Horsley  here  offers  an 
excellent  study  of  the  ideological  underpinnings  and  the  pitfalls  of  the  use  of 
structural-functionalism  in  biblical  studies.  This  study  is  indispensible  reading 
for  the  guerrilla  exegete.  See  especially  pp.  65-170. 
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own  interests,  fighting  for  their  own  thing,  not  being  confused, 
knowing  full  well  where  their  own  interests  lay,  busted  a  quick 
clean  buckskin  move,  a  little  awkward  but  very  very  effective. 
Red-faced  redcoats  running  everywhere,  caught  completely 
unaware.  Their  heavy  heel  removed  from  the  buckskin  folk’s  col¬ 
lective  neck,  the  big  shots  just  didn’t  know  tht  the  little  people 
could  strategize  for  themselves. 

Likewise,  the  guerrilla  exegete,  not  being  confused,  not 
having  a  plantation  mentality,  knowing  tht  it  is  not  about  the 
British  but  about  the  buckskin,  not  being  confused,  not  choosing 
to  swim  in  streams  of  discourse  flowing  against  his  own  interests, 
not  being  confused,  not  opting  for  a  redder  coat,  not  being  con¬ 
fused,  not  being  confused,  not  being  confused,  swift  hard  straight 
attacks  the  stiff  redcoat  formation  that  wreaks  havoc  among  his 
people.  His  muskets  and  his  cannon  are  the  dominant  formation 
denizens’  own  analytical  tools  and  instruments  turned  against 
them,  their  explosives,  their  bludgeons,  their  cutting  and  slashing 
implements  of  ideology,  along  with  the  well-crafted  weapons  of 
the  guerrilla’s  own  community. 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  eclectic.  And  the  guerrilla’s  arsenal 
likewise  is  eclectic.  It  has  knives,  bullets  bombs  bludgeons,  and 
razors  of  various  types.  The  guerrilla  uses  them  all.  Karl  Marx 
and  Malcolm  X.  Jurgen  Habermas  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston. 
Bultmann,  Barth  and  Baldwin  and  Bebop.  Antonio  Gramsci  and 
Marcus  Garvey.  Michel  Foucault  and  Itumeleng  Mosala  and  Toni 
Morrison.  Norman  Gottwald  and  Marvin  Gaye.  (A  representa¬ 
tive  guerrilla  strategy  is  the  gospel  music  of  Professors  Thomas 
Dorsey  and  James  Cleveland,  the  social  psychology  of  Frantz 
Fanon,  the  peasant  studies  of  James  C.  Scott,  and  Marvin  Gaye’s 
“Makes  Me  Wanna  Holler,”  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark).  Again.  (A  representative  guerrilla 
strategy  is  using  Frantz  Fanon’ s  Black  Skin,  White  Masks ,  James 
Weldon  Johnson’s  classic  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man 
and  the  German  biblical  scholar  Martin  Hengel’s  Judaism  and 
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Hellenism 8  to  understand  Michael  Jackson’s  tragic  self-mutilating 
wannabee  response  to  hegemonic  aesthetic  notions  by  viewing  it 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  wannabee  Jews  in  1  Maccabees  who 
removed  their  marks  of  circumcision— without  anesthesia!— in 
order  to  look  like  uncut  Greeks  in  the  open  nakedness  of  the 
Greek  gymnasium). 

The  guerrilla  exegete  is  a  guerrilla.  Flailing  at  this, 
uncovering  that,  contradicting  the  other,  deconstructing,  lifting 
up,  putting  down.  Now  using  the  whole  ring,  now  lying  on  the 
ropes.  Now  disarming  whole  libraries,  now  extolling  the  genius 
of  a  solitary  paragraph.  Now  interrogating  some  ancient  Greek 
writer,  now  revelling  in  the  inarticulate  genius  of  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer. 

And  s/he,  the  guerrilla  exegete,  s/he  the  freedom  fighter, 
s/he  the  counter-hegemonic  karate  wo/man,  is  not  a  prize  fighter 
sweating  in  her/his  drawers  for  the  hegemonic  pat  on  the  head. 
No,  s/he  struggles  because  her/his  people  are  bibliocentric,  their 
lives  devotedly  focused  on  a  Bible  whose  liberatory  power  has 
been  defused  and  confused  by  dominationist  interpreters.  S/he 
struggles  for  the  lives  of  those  lovingly  dedicated  to  a  Bible  whose 
strategically  imposed  hegemonic  readings  militate  against  their 
own  fragile  well-being.  S/he  struggles  because  the  Bible  con¬ 
tinues  to  stand  as  the  foremost  tool  of  oppression  and  hegemonic 
domination  in  human  history,  surpassing  even  the  Communist 
Manifesto  for  the  mayhem  committed  in  its  name.  Used  to  justify 
slavery.  Lynching.  Segregation.  Genocide.  Rampant  mili¬ 
tarism.  Gender  oppression.  Myriad  exclusions.  A  whole 

8  Hengel  (1981).  Hengel  is  an  important  biblical  scholar  possessed  of 
great  breadth  and  erudition.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  rightly  hailed  as 
milestones  of  biblical  scholarship.  However,  because  of  the  deeply  Eurocentric 
proclivities  evinced  in  his  writings  (see  note  10  below),  they  must  be  used  with 
the  proverbial  “grain  of  salt,”  i.e.,  very  carefully  and  consciously,  so  as  not  to 
unwittingly  serve  his  apparent  ideological  interests.  Such  vigilance  of  discern¬ 
ment  is  a  primary  ongoing  task  of  the  guerrilla  exegete. 
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calendar  of  hurts.  Flawless  flesh  declared  leprous.  Beautiful 
hearts  declared  impure.  A  gospel  of  liberation  debauched  to  a 
rationale  for  oppression.  A  proclamation  of  freedom  perverted  to 
promulgation  of  dominationist  rhetorics.  A  chill-pill  for  the  out¬ 
raged.  The  balm  in  Gilead  become  social  novocaine  and  priestly 
poison. 

And  what  of  the  struggle  of  the  guerrilla  exegete?  Unlike 
an  earlier  revolution,  it  is  not  against  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion  that  s/he  fights,  but  interpretation  without  representation. 
Interpretation  from  above.  Interpretation  from  Rome  rather  than 
Galilee.  Interpretation  by  elite  urbanites  who  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  dignity  of  rural  sensibilities  and  their  centrality  to  the 
Gospel.  Interpretations  by  raging  Hellenomaniacs9  who  write  of 
the  “superiority  of  the  Greek  spirit”10  and  then  cast  the  Greeks  as 

9  Martin  Bernal  identifies  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  period 
in  which  the  racist  and  Eurocentric  dominationist  ideas  that  permeate  con¬ 
temporary  notions  of  Hellenism  were  introduced  into  the  study  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory.  He  terms  this  historiographic  development  “Hellenomania”  as  an  attempt 
to  express  the  absurdity  and  extremity  of  its  views  (1987:281-316).  To  evoke 
its  tone,  Bernal  quotes  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  an  architect  of  the  modern 
research  university  whose  work  he  offers  as  central  to  the  development  of  Hel¬ 
lenomania: 

For  us  the  Greeks  step  out  of  the  circle  of  history...  We  fail  entirely  to 
recognize  our  relationship  to  them  if  we  dare  to  apply  the  standards  to 
them  which  we  apply  to  the  rest  of  world  history...  If  every  part  of 
history  enriched  us  with  its  human  wisdom  and  human  experience,  then 
from  the  Greeks  we  take  something  more  than  earthly  —  almost  Godlike 
(Bernal  1987:287,  my  emphasis). 

10  Hengel  writes: 

. . .  the  Greek  spirit  first  revealed  its  superiority  to  the  people  of 
the  East... in  a  perfected,  superior  technique  of  war... and  in  a  no 
less  perfect  and  inexorable  state  administration,  whose  aim  was 
the  optimal  exploitation  of  its  subject  territories.  (1981 : 13) 

Abandoning  even  the  pretext  of  objectivity,  Hengel  is  not  content  to 
posit  sociopolitical  ascendency  for  the  Greeks,  but  actually  casts  Greek 
“superiority”  into  the  realm  of  metaphysics!  Interestingly,  for  Hengel  this 
“superiority”  was  initially  expressed  in  efficiency  of  violent  subjugation  and 
exploitation  of  human  labor.  One  can  only  wonder  what  sort  of  ideological 
affinities  underpin  such  a  perspective. 
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their  own  progenitors.  Interpretation  by  scholars  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  with  the  implications  of  the  Afro-Asiatic  cultural  nexus  in 
which  the  Jesus  movement  began  tht  they  repatriated  him  to  a 
culturally  neutured  figment  of  the  geo-political  imagination  called 
the  “Middle  East.” 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  bold,  not  fearful.  Not  afraid  to  use 
what  it  has  to  divert  the  glazed  eyes  of  hegemony’s  confused 
casualties  from  the  hypnotic  hegemonic  gaze.  The  stare-down. 
The  critical  disapproving  white  of  the  eye.  The  oppressive  ocular 
proclamation. 

Bold,  not  fearful.  Not  afraid  to  say  big  ugly  words  like 
“white  supremacy”  and  “Eurocentric.”  Not  afraid  to  demystify 
“whiteness”  as  an  identity  of  unjust  color  privilege  rather  than  an 
ethnicity.11  Not  afraid  to  call  white  supremacy  demonic.  Evil. 
Godless.  Demonic.  So  demonic  that  perfectly  good  ethnicities 
are  cast  aside  to  bear  its  cloak.  To  become  “white”  first,  then 
Franco- American.  “White”  first,  then  German.  “White”  first, 
then  British  Irish  Polish  Swedish  Portuguese  Italian.  Not  German 
man,  not  Irish  boy,  not  Polish-American  woman,  but  “white” 
man  first,  “white”  woman  first:  I’m  white  so  I  must  be  right.12 

11  See  Roediger  (1991)  for  a  penetrating  study  of  the  development  and 
apotheosis  of  "whiteness"  as  a  racist  ideological  identity. 

12  It  is  important  to  note  that  because  “white”  is  an  ideological  rather 
than  an  ethnic  identity,  European  parentage  and  “whiteness”  are  not  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  equated,  i.e.,  not  all  members  of  the  various  European  ethnicities 
necessarily  actively  subscribe  to  the  ideology  of  skin  color  privilege  and 
domination  that  is  “whiteness.”  However,  because  by  virtue  of  birth  all  those 
of  European  descent  are  to  some  degree  beneficiaries  of  this  ideology,  unless 
they  openly  challenge  and  disavow  the  unjust  skin  color  perquisites  of 
“whiteness,”  they  are,  at  best,  in  tacit  complicity  with  its  injustice. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  small,  slowly  growing  number  of  Euro- Western  biblical 
scholars  who  in  their  works  openly  acknowledge  and  challenge  the  distortions 
and  exclusions  wrought  by  ideological  “whiteness”  in  the  biblical  academy. 
Notable  among  these  are  Myers  (1988),  Horsley  (1989a),  and  Pippin  (1992). 
All  three  scholars  acknowledge  and  decry  the  skin  color  privilege  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  baggage  that  accrue  to  them  as  Euro- Westerners  under  white  supremacist 
sociopolitical  structures.  Most  importantly  for  the  purposes  of  the  guerrilla 
exegete,  these  scholars  attempt  to  deconstruct  those  structures  in  their  exegetical 
work,  often  by  highlighting  the  similarities  of  those  structures  with  structures 
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Likewise,  guerrilla  exegesis  is  not  afraid  to  call 
Eurocentrism  demonic.  Not  banal  Europe-centered  eth- 
nocentrism,  but  a  white  supremacist  historiographic  distortion 
casting  Europeans  as  subjects  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  objects, 
mere  dark  props  on  a  white  stage.  The  European  as  the  chosen, 
the  non-European  “other”  as  the  wretched.  The  European  as  civi¬ 
lized,  the  dark  “other”  as  savage.13  Neither  is  guerrilla  exegesis 
afraid  to  name  white  supremacy  and  its  historiographic  express¬ 
ion,  Eurocentrism,  as  those  it  seeks  not  to  disable,  but  to  destroy. 
For  it  is  precisely  these  demonic  supremacist  notions,  inscribed  in 
the  discourse  of  Euro- Western  biblical  scholarship,  that  destroyed 
the  guerrilla’s  scholarly  slumber  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  buck¬ 
skin  banner,  forced  him  to  write  with  the  two-edged  sword. 

Guerrilla  exegesis  is  bold.  Asks  questions.  Seeks  crisp  for¬ 
mulations,  clearly  enunciated  notions.  Precise  notions.  Cutting 
conceptualizations  and  slashing  articulations.  Sheep-from-goats 
articulations.  Wheat-from-chaff  articulations.  As  in 
“Afrocentricity  is  a  response  to  the  horror  of  Eurocentricity.” 
Not  something  that  jes’  growed  like  Topsy.  Not  an  ontological 
reality  permeating  every  culture  on  the  African  continent  like  air. 
Not  a  Diopsian  cultural  unity.  Not  a  conjure  of  the  shaman  or  a 
trick  of  the  thaumaturge.  Neither  the  smooth  street  song  of  the 
mack  nor  the  mystery  of  the  metaphysician.  No,  it  is  a  self- 
determining  stance,  a  deep-throated  loud  shouted  fist  balled  up 
kiss-my- wrist  response  to  Eurocentric  negation  of  dark  humanity, 
as  in  “we  somebody,  too,  sucker,”  in  all  its  profundity.  A 
response  to  negation.  A  response  to  horror.  A  response  to 
hegemonic  aesthetic  notions,  to  “good  hair”  and  “bad  hair.”  A 
response  to  the  myths  of  blk  inferiority,  attenuated  intellectuality, 
out-of-control  sexuality,  and  innate  basketball ity.  A  response  to 
every  history  textbook  ever  used  in  every  primary  and  secondary 


of  domination  in  the  social  world  of  Jesus. 

13  For  a  useful  study  of  Eurocentric  ideology  see  Amin  (1989). 
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educational  institution  in  America.  Every  college  and  university. 
A  response  to  the  notion  of  European  cultural  articulations  as  the 
classical  cultural  expression  of  all  of  humanity.  A  response  to 
Alan  Bloom  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  to  Pats  Moynihan  Buchanan 
and  Robertson,  to  vile  racist  politicians,  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  cowardly  all-Amerikkkan  tormentors  of  the 
throbbing  bodies  of  blk  folk,  to  racist  biblical  interpretations  and 
racist  exegeses  purveyed  by  racist  preachers  and  racist  scholars. 
A  response  to  the  white-Jesus-Nordic-Jesus-Germanic-Jesus-it- 
doesn’t-matter-what-color-Jesus-is  racist  discourse  (if  it  don’t  mat¬ 
ter,  Boss,  den  why  you  keep  on  making  him  look  European?). 

Yes,  Afrocentricity  is  a  response.  To  the  ugliness  and  evil 
of  white  supremacist  Eurocentricity.  A  response.  No  Eurocentric 
articulations,  no  need  for  Afrocentric  articulations.  And  if 
Eurocentricity  is  an  ideology  of  domination,  then  Afrocentricity, 
its  symbiotic  signified,  must  also  be  an  ideology— of  liberation. 
And  ideology  is  about  interests.  Afrocentricity,  then,  is  not  a  pur¬ 
loined  pastiche  of  cultural  artifacts  and  articulations.  It  is  about 
the  liberative  interests  of  African-Americans,  the  counter- 
hegemonic  concerns  of  blk  folks.  If,  like  some  recent  Supreme 
Court  appointees,  it  does  not  serve  the  anti-dominationist  interests 
of  our  people,  it  is  not  Afrocentric.  Call  yourself  whatever  you 
will,  mouth  whatever  rhetorics  of  revolution,  wear  whatever 
footwear,  whatever  headwear,  however  you  wear  your  hair 
(dreadlocks  chillin’,  braided  styles  of  untold  permutations  or  a 
close  svelte  ’fro),  whatever  bubas,  whatever  dashikis ,  whatever 
jewelry  beads  earrings  noserings.  However  often  you  might  sing 
“Kemet  on  my  mind”  trying  to  sound  like  Ray  Charles,  however 
often  you  might  quote  Asante,  quote  Diop,  quote  ben  Jochannan, 
quote  anybody  who  says  anything  that  somebody  might  someday 
claim  to  be  “African.”  If  your  project  doesn’t  serve  the  liberative 
interests  of  people  of  African  descent  in  the  teeth  of  white 
supremacy,  it  is  not  Afrocentric. 

Moise  Tsombe  of  the  old  Belgian  Congo.  Born  there.  Bred 
there.  Spoke  the  indigenous  language.  Walked  the  walk.  Talked 
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the  talk.  But  as  president,  kissed  much  Euro-hiney.  Robbed  the 
people,  raped  their  interests,  dissed  dissent  with  deadly  determina¬ 
tion.  This  “Uncle  Tbmbe,”  as  Malcolm  X  called  him.  This  hand¬ 
picked  boy  skinning  grinning  killing  his  own  people  to  support 
European  imperialistic  rapaciousness.  Tombt  fulfilled  criteria  of 
“culture” -based  Afrocentricity,  but  not  of  Afrocentricity  as  libera- 
tive  ideology.  A  born  and  bred  product  of  “African  culture,”  but 
not  Afrocentric.  Not  about  liberating  anybody. 

Same  with  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  the  new  president.  Changed 
his  name  from  Joseph  Mobutu.  Changed  insulting  imperialist 
“Belgian  Congo”  to  self-determining  “Zaire.”  Names  with 
indigenous  names.  Wears  tuff  leopardskin  headgear.  Good 
cultural  moves.  Occasionally  mouthing  anti-Western  rhetorics. 
But  still  cheating  folks,  still  killing  folks.  Still  cutting  the  fool, 
still  cutting  deadly  monkey  shines,  still  grinning  “Feets,  don’t  fail 
me  now”  as  he  hounds  his  people  to  their  undeserved  deaths. 

But  then  W.E.B.  DuBois.  Pronounced  European  cultural 
sensibilities.  Fluent  German.  British  walking  stick.  Three-piece 
suit.  Spats.  Talented-tenth.  Harvard  Ph.D.  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  No  kente ,  no  dashiki.  But  a  founder  of  Pan- Africanism.  A 
fervent  life-long  enemy  of  US  apartheid.  A  ninety-year  freedom 
fighter.  Bearing  no  constructed  vestiges  of  “African”  culture,  yet 
a  paragon  of  Afrocentricity. 

Ideology,  counter-hegemonic  interventions,  a  pronounced 
liberation  tip.  This,  not  kente  cloth  Swahili  song  Maulana 
monicker,  this  is  the  defining  Afrocentric  factor.  Ideology.  Not 
simply  proclaiming  tht  Pharoah  was  “African”  is  Afrocentric,  but 
also  tht  he  was  an  oppressor.  Tht  the  pyramids  are  products  of 
slave  labor.  Paeans  to  the  God-complex  of  a  brutal  hereditary 
class.  Not  grandeur,  but  decadence.  Not  grandeur,  but  degrada¬ 
tion.  More  in  common  with  Jim  Crow  than  with  Jimmy  Baldwin, 
with  Fascist  repression  than  with  Aretha’s  expression.  The  focus 
on  models  and  issues  of  liberation  and  domination  in  the  Bible  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  an  oppressed  peoples’  bibliocentric 
consciousness— this  is  Afrocentric  biblical  interpretation.  Not  just 
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who’s  dark  and  who  ain’t,  but  on  what  side  of  the  power  equation 
they  stand. 

But  even  this  definition  of  Afrocentricity  is  too  slippery  for 
the  guerrilla  exegete,  for  it  is  based  on  a  mythical  monolithic 
cultural  construct  called  “Africa,”  a  term  we  parrot  incessantly, 
denying  many  peoples  the  grandeur  of  their  own  specificity,  the 
wonder  of  their  own  sojourn,  the  rooty  of  they  own  tooty,  and  so 
on.  Guerrilla  exegesis  asks  “how  can  a  white  supremacist  con¬ 
struct  that  disses  and  dismisses  the  political  social  economic 
ideological  cultural  meteorological  topographical  geographical 
particularity  of  diverse  peoples  of  diverse  circumstances,  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  folk  in  a  land  mass  three  times  the  size  of  Europe,  how 
can  this  historiographic  equivalent  of  the  insulting  supremacist 
mode  of  address  “you  people”  serve  our  needs?” 

For  the  guerrilla  exegete,  it  is  not  in  the  constructed  identity 
of  “African”  that  s/he  operates,  but  in  the  existential  identity  of 
“African-American.”  Not  in  the  construct,  the  unreality,  but  in 
the  “been- struck,”  the  tortured  reality.  The  complexity  of  hybrid, 
hyphenated  identity.  Born  in  America.  Forged  in  America. 
Aesthetic  notions.  Cultural  expressions.  Gospel,  Blues,  Jazz, 
Soul,  R&B,  Rap.  W.E.B.  DuBois,  Ida  B.  Wells,  Ella  Baker, 
Alexander  Crummell,  you  name  them.  Jazz,  Howard  Thurman, 
Malcolm  X,  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Thelonius 
Monk,  Amiri  Baraka.  Richard  Allen,  Mahalia  Jackson,  Maulana 
Karenga,  Molefi  Asante,  B.B.  King,  Alice  Walker,  Eddie 
Kendricks,  Sun  Ra,  Jazz,  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Richard  Wright, 
Sojourner  Truth,  John  Henrik  Clark,  Angela  Davis.  From  Stepin 
Fetchit  to  Paul  Robeson.  From  conk-head  mentalities  to  nappy¬ 
headed  minds.  All  of  us.  Forged  in  the  peculiar  ugliness  and 
beauty  of  America.  Epistemology (s).  Ethical  constellations. 
Religions.  Language(s).  Names.  Remade  in  America.  A  Jazz- 
thing.  African  hyphen  American. 

So  when  the  guerrilla  exegete  turns  to  hermeneutics,  he 
speaks  not  only  of  Afrocentricity,  but  also  of  Negro-centricity. 
Negro-ology.  The  collective  everyday  genius  of  our  people.  The 
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formative  cultural  formulations  and  articulations  from  the  time 
when  calling  “blk”  and  “African”  wd  get  yr  mouth  mashed.  The 
informal  colored  explications  of  sociopolitical  realities  tht  still 
today  underpin  African-American  intellectual  endeavor  and  libera- 
tionist  struggle.  Reading  the  Bible  thru  the  colored  lenses  of 
Mules  and  Men ,  thru  Beloved ,  thru  Sounder ,  thru  cullet  stories  of 
cullet  peepus,  thru  needgro  narratives  of  needing  to  outg row 
oppression  garments. 

But  not  only  Afrocentricity,  not  only  Negrocentricity,  not 
only  Negrological  hermeneutics,  but  also  Ghettocentricity .  The 
naked  narrow  prism  of  the  ghetto.  Where  the  effects  of  white 
supremacy  are  most  acute,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
The  boiling  cauldron  of  peculiarly  African-American  sensibilities. 
The  most  intense  interplay  of  culture  and  domination.  Rural 
genius  and  gentility  come  north  to  bleed  in  concrete  boxes.  Urban 
lives  lived  by  a  fast  clock.  Brutality  without  measure.  Strengths 
without  names.  Dignities  without  notice.  Softnesses  unsung. 
Desperate  dreamers  of  tender  mercies.  Galilee  in  asphalt,  every 
brilliance  discounted  by  the  nihilistic  Nazarean  query:  can  any¬ 
thing  good  come  out  of  it?  Truly  marginalized  existence.  At  the 
hands  of  white  folk  and  post-ghetto  blk  folk  alike.  By  cruel 
Romans  and  high-minded  Jerusalemites  alike.  The  ghetto. 
Hybrid  identity.  Hyphenated  identity.  Ghettocentricity,  not  just 
Afrocentricity.  Place  the  locus  of  the  struggle  and  the  focus  of 
the  hermeneutic  where  they  belong.  Demon  possession:  the 
ghetto.  Lame  folks  and  beggars:  the  ghetto.  Blind  men  and 
bleeding  women:  the  ghetto.  5000  hungry  and  just  two  fried  cat¬ 
fish  sammiches  on  white  bread  (with  hot  sauce,  of  course)  to  feed 
them:  the  ghetto.  Tithes  in  the  storehouse,  tithers  still  in  the 
poorhouse:  the  ghetto.  Ghettocentricity.  Marginalization,  aliena¬ 
tion,  exploitation.  The  hard  hermeneutical  lenses  of  most 
Africans  in  America.  Galilean  hyphen  Judean.  Galilean  hyphen 
Israelite.  African  hyphen  American. 

White  supremacy  in  its  various  guises  continues  to  inject  the 
lives  of  African-American  people  with  casual  horror,  everyday 
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horror.  The  dread  demonic  legacies  of  Simon  Legree,  Jim  Crow, 
Bull  Connor,  and  Ronald  Reagan  continue  to  infect  and  infest  the 
land.  Those  who  would  deny  our  humanity  seem  to  gain  a  new 
momentum.  Dominationist  appeals  to  biblical  legitimation  operate 
openly,  with  major  communications  media  fully  at  their  disposal. 
And  our  children  can  expect  to  die,  on  average,  almost  a  decade 
younger  than  their  Euro- American  counterparts.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  tht  African-American  biblical  scholars  must  become  guer¬ 
rillas.  Because  the  Bible  and  its  interpreters  remain  central  to  the 
lives  of  this  beleagured  people,  because  white  supremacist  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible  continue  to  tie  our  people’s  hands,  blind  their 
eyes  and  cloud  their  minds,  we  must  explicate  biblical  models  of 
domination  and  liberation,  hegemony  and  counter-hegemony. 
Deconstruct  and  demystify  dominationist  overlay  and  obfuscation 
from  Grandma  Minnie’s  Bible.  Lay  bare  the  whitewashing,  the 
weakening  and  the  watering-down.  Interrogate  the  analogue  of 
Pax  Romana  and  Pax  Americana.  Parallel  the  horrific  treacheries 
of  King  Herod  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  prophetic  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Amos  and  the  later  Martin  Luther  King.  We 
must  claim  the  Bible  as  our  site  of  struggle  and  our  field  of  con¬ 
testation.  As  guerrillas.  As  freedom  fighters.  As  solid  but  sub¬ 
versive  scholars.  As  reappropriators  of  the  biblical  logic  of  jus¬ 
tice. 


And  our  names  shall  be  written  in  soft  sands  of  freedom. 
And  our  names  shall  be  written  in  our  own  books  of  life. 
And  our  names  shall  be  whispered  in  the  soft  laughter  of  our 

children. 

And  our  names  shall  be  as  those  who  shrank  not  from  strife. 
And  our  names 


shall  have  meaning. 
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GUERRILLA  EXEGESIS 

A  RESPONSE  FROM  A  WOMANIST  WARRIOR 


JOY  R.  BOSTIC 

What  informs  my  work  . . .  are  the  basic  givens  from  which 
I  proceed.  One,  we  are  at  war.  Two,  the  natural  response 
to  oppression,  ignorance,  evil  and  mystification  is  wide 
awake  resistance.  Three,  the  natural  response  to  stress  and 
crises  is  not  break  down  and  capitulation,  but  transforma¬ 
tion  and  renewal  to.  (Bambara:  47) 

I  start  with  the  recognition  that  we  are  at  war  ...  being 
fought  over  truth:  what  is  the  truth  about  human  nature, 
about  human  potential  ...  truth  works  -  it  releases  the 
Spirit.  (Tate:  17) 


We  are  at  war.  the  oppressive  conditions  of  marginal- 
ized  people,  particularly  African  Americans,  gives  rise  to  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  necessitates  the  use  of  revolutionary  tactics  in 
order  to  address  the  needs  of  the  oppressed.  Therefore  I  take  the 
stance  of  a  warrior  (Bostic:  8)  in  approaching  theological  work. 
As  a  womanist  warrior  theologian,  I  consider  it  my  task  to  break 
down,  disempower,  and  deconstruct  categories,  symbols,  images, 
rituals  and  structures  which  serve  to  perpetuate  and  maintain 
oppressive  systems  and  ideologies.  Furthermore,  I  seek  to  affirm, 
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discover  and  recover  resources  which  facilitate  theological  con¬ 
structions  that  counter  the  psycho- spiritual,  political  and  social 
effects  of  oppressive  structures  and  ideologies.  Being  a  womanist 
warrior  means  that  my  work  must  be  informed  by,  and  accessible 
to,  “the  folk”  (Walker:  xii)-the  masses  of  African  American 
people  who  are  daily  assaulted  by  structures  of  white  supremacy. 

The  Christian  Bible  is  central  to  the  faith  of  African 
American  Christians;  therefore,  I  must  take  the  Bible  seriously  as 
a  womanist  theologian  if  my  theological  work  is  to  be  relevant  to 
the  masses  of  African  Americans  in  churches,  community  centers, 
schools  and  prisons.  As  a  resource  for  African  American 
theological  understanding,  the  Bible  has  historically  been  inter¬ 
preted  in  both  oppressive  and  liberative  ways.  Historically,  white 
supremacists  have  attempted  to  use  the  Bible  to  support  white 
supremacy.  However,  through  songs,  secret  gatherings,  the 
establishment  of  independent  African  American  churches  and 
denominations,  preaching,  teaching,  and  writing,  Black  folk  have 
re-interpreted  and  re-articulated  the  Christian  faith  rejecting  that 
which  has  proved  to  be  unuseful,  retaining  that  which  was  accept¬ 
able  and  refashioning  that  which  had  to  be  adapted  to  fit  African 
American  needs. 

Osayande  Obery  Hendricks’s  proposal  for  an  “insurgent 
African-American  biblical  interpretation,”  is  an  extension  of  this 
tradition  of  re-thinking,  re-articulation  and  adaptation.  He  articu¬ 
lates  a  hermeneutical  approach  which  transgresses  the  boundaries 
of  traditional  methodologies  and  suggests  useful  strategies  and 
tools  for  the  theologian  committed  to  liberation.  Hendricks’s 
proposal  for  “guerrilla  exegesis”  is  “eclectic”  (Hendricks:  5)  and 
allows  for  a  flexibility  which  facilitates  biblical  interpretations 
which  are  relevant  to  people’s  lives.  In  his  poetic  style  and 
incorporation  of  rich  and  varied  resources  from  the  African 
American  aesthetic  tradition,  Hendricks’s  approach  speaks  to  the 
intellect  as  well  as  to  the  imagination. 

Thus,  Hendricks  brings  a  hermeneutical  approach  that  trans¬ 
cends  some  of  the  limitations  of  Eurocentric  methodologies  which 
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are  often  characterized  by  dichotomy,  allegiance  to  rigid  dis¬ 
ciplinary  boundaries,  and  the  devaluation  of  such  aspects  of 
human  experience  as  the  imagination.  His  call  is  for  a  commit¬ 
ment  not  to  a  method  but  to  the  goal  of  liberation  itself.  To  this 
end  Hendricks  argues  for  the  use  of  “whatever  means” 
(Hendricks:  6)  one  has  to  expose  hegemonic  ideologies  mystified 
by  the  abstracted  interpretations  of  historical-criticism. 

I  would  argue  that  the  greatest  contribution  Hendricks  offers 
us  in  this  paper  is  his  lifting  up  of  resources  from  the  aesthetic 
tradition  of  African  Americans.  The  use  of  these  resources  from 
Black  popular  culture  is  significant  in  that  the  superficial  lines 
which  are  often  drawn  between  the  so-called  “sacred”  and  the 
“secular”  become  irrelevant.  In  drawing  from  the  songs,  poetry, 
orations  and  music  generated  out  of  the  experiences  of  African 
American  people,  Hendricks  highlights  these  experiences  and  uses 
them  to  texturize  biblical  interpretations. 

In  relating  these  resources  to  biblical  texts  and  “teasing  out 
the  meanings”  (Hendricks:  2)  of  these  texts  through  the  articula¬ 
tions  and  insights  of  African  American  cultural  materials, 
Hendricks’s  approach  makes  subjects  of  those  who  have  too  often 
been  rendered  objects  via  methods  which  marginalize  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  oppressed.  Rather  than  being  limited  by  having  to 
jump  through  the  hoops  and  fit  neatly  into  the  confines  of  the 
historical-critical  method,  Hendricks’s  approach  allows  for  the 
evaluation  and  interpretation  of  texts  through  the  sociological, 
psychological  and  theological  perspectives  expressed  in  African 
American  art.  In  this  way  we  are  freed  to  re-read  the  biblical 
story  in  a  way  that  enables  us  not  only  to  question  the  assump¬ 
tions,  motivations  and  values  of  traditional  interpretations,  but 
also  to  develop  interpretations  which  are  wholly  relevant  to  con¬ 
temporary  African  American  experiences  and  the  struggle  for  lib¬ 
eration.  In  this  way  Hendricks’s  approach  makes  the  text  truly 
“living”  and  “active”  (Hebrews  4:12). 

Not  only  does  Hendricks’s  call  for  the  use  of  resources  from 
the  African  American  cultural  tradition,  but  he  also  employs  the 
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work  of  the  theorists,  theologians  and  biblicists  considered  legiti¬ 
mate  scholars  by  the  white  academy,  and  uses  their  own  theories, 
analyses  and  language  in  ways  which  speak  to  the  conditions  of 
African  Americans.  Hendricks’s  proposal  involves  a  project  of 
reinvention,  improvisation,  taking  old  things  and  bending  them, 
twisting  them,  infusing  them  with  new  life.  Thus  he  proposes 
using  the  given  theories,  analyses  and  insights  of  white  scholars  in 
conjunction  with  resources  from  the  Black  intellectual/artistic 
tradition  and  re-fashioning/re-articulating/re-introducing  these 
given  analyses  in  ways  which  give  voice  to  African  American 
experiences. 

This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  African  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Hendricks’s  consciousness  is  indicative  of  how  African 
Americans  are  constantly  taking  given  forms  and  bending  them, 
twisting  them,  recreating  them  to  fit  our  needs  and  making  them 
meaningful  for  the  contemporary  context.  This  tradition  is 
reflected  in  our  music,  preaching,  dancing,  poetry,  and  discourse. 
For  instance,  the  practice  of  using  materials  from  popular  culture 
as  lenses  through  which  a  biblical  text  is  interpreted  is  common  in 
the  treatment  of  pericopes  by  African  American  preachers. 

However,  I  find  it  problematic  for  Hendricks,  who  is  calling 
for,  among  other  things,  an  “independent”  approach,  to  employ 
the  language  of  scholars  outside  the  African  American  context, 
such  as  Mikhail  Baktin,  to  articulate,  legitimize  and  provide 
authority  for  Hendricks’s  strategy  when  the  elements  of  jazz,  of 
eclecticism,  of  subversion  are  so  much  a  part  of  African  American 
culture  and  African  American  intellectuals/artists  have  expressed 
and  continue  to  express  and  articulate  these  phenomena.  If  the 
goal  is  to  articulate  theological  categories  which  are  relevant  to 
everyday  folk-such  as  “Aunt  Jane”  on  the  stoop,  “Uncle  Mose” 
in  the  barber  shop  and  the  “homeboy  on  the  corner,"  (Hendricks: 
4)-why  do  we  need  to  employ  the  language  and  constructs  of 
those  external  to  our  communities  of  accountability?  Why  must 
others  be  called  upon  to  mediate  our  experiences?  James  Brown, 
Toni  Morrison,  the  Whispers,  James  Cleveland,  etc.,  have  been 
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shaped  and  formed  by  the  African  American  church.  They  have 
grandmothers  and  fathers,  and  uncles  and  mothers  and  aunts  who 
have  nurtured  and  disciplined  them,  and  shared  with  them  from 
the  reservoirs  of  African  American  folk  wisdom.  Their  art  is  con¬ 
tinually  subjected  to  the  call  and  response1  critique  of  Black 
audiences  who  respond  to  those  who  know  and  can  tell  the  story. 
In  this  way  they  are  held  accountable  to  African  American  com¬ 
munities  and  receive  feedback  as  to  whether  or  not  their  work  is 
relevant  to,  and  consistent  with,  African  American  values  and 
experiences. 

While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  as  Black  scholars  we  should 
never  incorporate  the  theories,  analyses  and  insights  of  non- Black 
scholars,  I  do  feel  it  necessary  to  question  whether  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  white  intellectuals  alongside  African  American  intellectuals 
does  not  in  some  way  subvert  the  very  project  of  opposing  white 
supremacy.  I  would  argue  that  the  “collective  everyday  genius” 
of  African  Americans  expressed  through  our  dance,  poetry,  ora¬ 
tions,  writing,  music,  etc.,  have  integrity  in  and  of  themselves 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  white  scholars  to  mediate  these  express¬ 
ions.  While  I  understand  that  this  kind  of  mediation  may  render 
African  American  expression  more  palatable  and  acceptable  to  the 
white  academy,  and  facilitate  necessary  dialogue,  I  wonder 
whether  the  use  of  white  scholars  to  mediate  resources  arising  out 
of  African  American  experiences  does  not  further  illustrate  the 
deep  and  fundamental  problem  which  white  supremacy  has 

1  “Call  and  response”  refers  to  the  dialogue  that  has  traditionally  been  a 
part  of  the  Black  church  experience.  Call  and  response  takes  place  paticularly 
during  the  preaching  moment  when  the  preacher  speaks  forth  “the  Word”  and 
the  congregation  responds  to  it  with  such  affirmations  as  “amen,”  and  “go 
ahead  preacher.”  The  congregation  may  also  respond  with  “Help  her/him 
Lord,”  for  example,  if  it  appears  the  preacher  is  having  trouble.  The  responses 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation  communicates  to  the  preacher  if  she/he  is 
speaking  to  their  experiences  and  motivates  the  preacher.  The  lack  of  response 
may  indicate  that  the  congregants  do  not  readily  identify  with  what  the  preacher 
is  speaking. 
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created:  that  the  voices  of  the  marginalized,  specifically  African 
Americans,  do  not  have  authority  in  and  of  themselves  but  must 
be  supported  and  legitimized  by  white  scholars  in  order  for  them 
to  be  heard? 

As  Hendricks  himself  argues,  African  American  experiences 
are  the  result  of  a  hybridization  (Hendricks:  15)-the  convergence 
of  African  and  European  culture,  values,  etc.,  on  United  States 
soil.  The  resources  of  Black  popular  culture  are  already  reflective 
of  our  hybrid  reality  and  transmit  what  we  have  created,  out  of 
this  hybridization.  I  would  suggest  that  the  resulting  “collective 
everyday  genius  of  our  people”  Hendricks  acknowledges  speaks 
for  itself  in  its  own  authentic  language,  expressing  values  and 
categories  indicative  of  African  American  experiences. 

A  related  problem  is  one  of  elitism.  The  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  academy  is  oftentimes  alienated  from  the  real  lives  of 
the  “folk.”  If  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  urgency  to  address  the 
conditions  of  oppressed  people,  then  scholars  who  are  first  and 
foremost  committed  to  a  liberation  agenda  must  guard  against  be¬ 
coming  alienated  from  our  communities  of  accountability.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  raise  questions  about  how  the  work  of  scholars- 
particularly  the  work  of  scholars  outside  of  our  communities- 
conducted  in  the  academy  relates  to  the  experiences  of  the  masses 
of  African  American  people.  Furthermore,  we  must  be  careful 
that  our  reliance  upon  the  theories  and  methods  of  scholars  who 
are  external  to  our  communities  does  not  have  the  effect  of  pres¬ 
cribing  the  values  that  we  bring  to  the  intellectual/artistic 
resources  indigenous  to  the  African  American  sociohistorical  con¬ 
text. 

While  he  presents  his  proposal  for  an  “insurgent  African- 
American”  approach  to  biblical  interpretation  as  an  approach 
which  subverts  Eurocentric  biblical  interpretation,  Hendricks  also 
presents  it  as  a  response  to  Afrocentrism.  Hendricks  critiques 
both  the  Eurocentric  and  Afrocentric  tendencies  to  ignore  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  hegemony  maintains  and  peipetuates  domina¬ 
tion.  He  first  of  all  defines  Afrocentricity  as  an  “ideology  of  lib- 
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eration”  arguing  that  Afrocentrism  is  primarily  a  reaction  to 
Eurocentrism  (Hendricks:  13).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ideology  is 
about  interest- the  liberative  interest  of  Black  people.  I  agree  with 
Hendricks’s  critique  of  notions  of  Afrocentricity  which  ignore  the 
ways  in  which  dynamics  of  oppression  such  as  sexism, 
heterosexism,  imperialism  as  well  as  racism  perpetuate  domination 
and  oppression.  However,  I  think  he  goes  too  far  in  wholly 
identifying  Afrocentrism  with,  and  reducing  it  to,  political  inter¬ 
ests. 

While  the  project  of  Afrocentric  scholarship  is  necessarily 
political  in  that  African  ways  of  being  must  be  validated  in  a 
Eurocentric  context  in  which  so  many  resources  are  spent 
invalidating  these  ways,  the  project  of  perpetuating  cultural 
memory  is  also  psychological  and  spiritual  in  nature.  While  we 
must  be  careful,  as  Hendricks  contends,  not  to  look  upon  Africa 
as  a  monolith,  the  African  American  reality  of  hybridization  does 
contain  something  of  African  cosmology,  African  ritual  and 
African  values.  As  religious  scholars  we  must  pay  attention  to, 
affirm  and  name  that  which  arises  out  of  African  experiences. 

As  a  womanist  theologian,  I  am  particularly  concerned  with 
the  ways  in  which  particular  systems  of  oppression  interrelate  with 
respect  to  Black  women’s  lives.  Hendricks  uses  the  language  of 
hegemony  to  point  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  power  relation¬ 
ships  oppress.  However,  I  would  caution  us  to  be  careful  that  in 
using  the  language  of  hegemony  we  do  not  become  overly 
involved  in  abstract  discourse  on  the  politics  of  domination  such 
that  particular  systems  of  domination  are  not  explicitly  named. 
The  rhetoric  of  hegemony  can  sometimes  be  used  as  a  leveling 
strategy,  for  example,  statements  such  as  “the  oppressed  can  be 
oppressors  too”  are  often  used  by  whites  who  want  to  be  released 
from  responsibility  with  respect  to  white  racism  and  obscure  the 
particular  dynamics  of  racism,  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
privileged  by  racism,  and  how  they  need  to  respond.  Abstract 
discussions  of  hegemony  and  the  politics  of  domination,  while 
critical  to  understanding  how  various  systems  of  oppression  con- 
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tribute  to  structures  of  domination,  must  not  negate  the  need  to 
address  the  particularity  of  systems  such  as  racism,  sexism, 
heterosexism,  imperialism,  etc. 

In  his  proposal  Hendricks  recognizes  the  need  to  engage  in 
revolutionary  tactics  which  raise  the  biblical  consciousness 
(Hendricks:  9)  of  oppressed  people.  Despite  the  fact  that  African 
Americans  have  in  some  ways  re- interpreted  and  re-articulated  the 
Christian  faith,  there  are  still  many  ways  in  which  we  have  inter¬ 
nalized  and  continue  to  internalize  and  perpetuate  biblical  inter¬ 
pretations  which  are  oppressive.  Indeed,  we  are  at  war. 
Hendricks  acknowledges  this  and  has  expressed  a  commitment  to 
an  agenda  of  liberation  for  African  American  people.  His 
approach  provides  a  way  for  Black  students  and  scholars  to  use 
the  works  of  European  and  Euro-American  scholars  legitimized  by 
the  academy  in  order  to  further  a  liberation  agenda  which  chal¬ 
lenges  white  supremacy  by  using  this  scholarship  in  ways  which 
address  the  conditions  of  African  American  people. 

While  this  is  a  necessary  project,  if  we  as  scholars  claim  to 
be  committed  to  African  American  communities,  we  must  con¬ 
tinually  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  it  is  essential  that  our  work 
be  accessible  to  those  who  make  up  our  communities  of  account¬ 
ability.  Yes,  we  are  at  war.  Therefore,  our  work  must  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  Hendricks’s 
approach  has  the  potential  to  speak  to  the  masses  of  African 
American  people  out  of  the  valuation  of  our  own  art¬ 
istic/intellectual  traditions.  In  this  way  we  can  be  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  “wide-awake  resistance”  to  oppressive  systems. 
However,  if  we,  as  Black  scholars,  are  to  be  effective  participants 
in  the  struggle  for  liberation,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  become 
“confused”  (Hendricks:  8).  As  Hendricks  argues,  our  primary 
commitment  as  African  American  scholars  must  not  be  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  methods  and  theories  which  are  legitimized  by  the  academy 
at  any  given  time.  Rather,  we  must  remain  committed  to  the  goal 
of  liberation  so  that  we  can  “release  the  Spirit”  of  freedom  and 
liberation  into  the  lives  of  African  American  people. 
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’’GUERRILLA  EXEGESIS” 

FROM  AN  ASIAN  WOMAN’S  PERSPECTIVE: 

TOWARD  HARMONY  AND  UNITY 
OF  POSTMODERN  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 


EUN  JOO  KIM 

I 

OSAYANDE  OBERY  HENDRICKS’S  ESSAY  IS  VERY  IDIOSYNCRATIC 
in  its  style  and  language.  This  brief  paper  leads  me  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  academia  into  the  world  of  American  popular  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  there  are  Jazz  and  blues,  slang  and  humor,  poetry 
and  pop-music,  anger  and  joy,  and  tears  and  laughter.  It  is  an 
invitation  to  the  reality  of  American  culture  and  society. 

With  sensible  literary  skills,  Hendricks  indicts  that  the  Bible 
has  been  read  within  the  social  structure  of  the  white  supremacy, 
and  used  as  a  weapon  to  dehumanize  the  African-Americans  in  the 
dominant  white  society.  Hendricks’s  hermeneutical  perspective  is 
in  common  with  other  liberation  theologies  such  as  feminist  theol¬ 
ogy,  Latin  American  theology,  Korean  Minjung  theology,  and  so 
on.  “Guerrilla  Exegesis,”  as  he  calls  his  liberational  interpretive 
method,  also  shares  the  principles  of  other  liberational 
hermeneutical  methods.  That  is,  it  combines  a  hermeneutic  of 
suspicion  and  a  hermeneutic  of  retrieval:  It  begins  with  suspicion 
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about  any  traditional  Eurocentric  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
discerns  the  distorted  meanings  of  the  texts  which  have  served  the 
vested  interests  of  the  white  supremacy.  Next,  it  restores  the  lib¬ 
erating  power  of  the  Bible  through  discovering  the  hidden  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  texts  by  reflecting  on  the  oppressed  experience  of 
African-Americans.  As  the  metaphor  “Guerrilla”  denotes,  the 
interpreter  is  a  “freedom  fighter”  (Hendricks  1994:9)  who  is 
armed  with  eclectic  and  interdisciplinary  methodological  weapons 
designed  to  rescue  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
Eurocentrism,  and  return  it  to  the  “little  folks,”  (1994:3)  the 
marginalized  black  people,  for  the  service  of  their  interests. 

For  Hendricks,  Guerrilla  Exegesis  is  the  fatal  war  against 
the  ideology  of  the  white  supremacy  in  the  interests  of  the  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  the  black  consciousness.  Here  the  term  ideology  is  used  in 
two  different  ways:  ideology  as  distortion  of  human  life  and  ideol¬ 
ogy  as  an  identity  or  an  integrity  of  a  group.  The  former,  in  a 
negative  sense,  is  used  for  the  ideology  of  white  supremacy  and 
the  latter,  in  a  positive  or  legitimate  sense,  for  the  ideology  of 
black  consciousness.  With  this  ambivalent  meaning  of  ideology, 
Hendricks  claims  that  “if  Eurocentricity  is  an  ideology  of  domina¬ 
tion,  then  Afrocentricity  . . .  must  also  be  an  ideology— of  libera¬ 
tion.  And  ideology  is  always  about  interests  ...  about  the  Itera¬ 
tive  interests  of  African-Americans,  the  counter-hegemonic  con¬ 
cerns  of  blk  folks”  (1995:13). 


II 

Hendricks’s  proposal  of  Guerrilla  Exegesis  as  an  ideological  war 
engages  me  in  a  dialogue  in  relation  to  my  particular  identity  as  an 
Asian  woman  and  as  a  future  practical  theologian.  As  an  Asian, 
on  the  one  hand,  I  identify  my  community  with  Hendricks’s  in  the 
sense  that  the  Asian  immigrants  are  economically,  politically,  and 
culturally  marginalized  in  America.  I  also  understand  Hendricks’s 
claim  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  African-Americans  in  the 
hermeneutical  process  as  legitimate  in  the  sense  that  it  not  only 
frees  the  Bible  from  the  bondage  of  the  distorted  ideology  of 
Eurocentrism,  and  restores  its  liberating  power  for  the  oppressed 
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but  also  provides  the  white  supremacists  with  an  opportunity  to 
self-reflect  their  ideology  for  transformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hendricks  seems  not  to  take  into  account 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  nation  of  the  white  and  the 
black.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of  other  ethnic  groups,  and 
these  days  we  confront  the  ideological  conflicts  raised  not  only 
between  the  Euro-Americans  and  the  African-Americans  but  also 
from  other  growing  immigrant  communities.  For  example,  Rod¬ 
ney  King’s  unfair  verdict,  produced  as  a  result  of  racism  between 
the  white  and  the  black,  brought  fatal  disaster  to  the  Korean 
immigrant  community  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  by-product  of  that 
racism.  This  incident  uncovered  a  clash  of  ideologies  among 
diverse  ethnic  groups  in  America,  and  made  us  realize  the  post¬ 
modern  crisis  of  pluralism  in  the  United  States.  In  this  context, 
any  ideology  of  a  group,  whether  it  is  the  ideology  of  the  white  or 
of  the  black  consciousness,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  distorted 
ideology  for  other  minority  groups  if  it  is  radicalized  and 
absolutized  in  the  interpretive  process. 

The  distortion  of  ideology  can  also  happen  in  an  ethnically 
homogeneous  group  by  taking  various  forms  such  as  sexism, 
ageism,  or  handicappism  (Smith  1992).  Considering  this  danger 
in  relation  to  my  feminine  identity,  I  doubt  if  Guerrilla  Exegesis 
sufficiently  reflects  on  women’s  experience  in  the  community. 
While  the  absolutism  of  ideology  results  in  racism  and 
imperialism  among  different  ethnic  groups,  it  also  produces  clas- 
sism  and  sexism  in  homogeneous  groups.  In  this  regard, 
Hendricks  names  Afro-centricity,  Negrocentricity,  and  Ghet- 
tocentricity  as  counterparts  of  racism,  imperialism,  and  classism 
for  the  community  of  African-Americans.  However,  he  does  not 
name  the  counterpart  of  sexism  in  his  own  community  and  in 
American  Society  in  general.  Even  though  Hendricks  uses  inclu¬ 
sive  language  and  some  womanists’  or  female  authors’  names  in 
the  essay,  such  as  Alice  Walker  and  Toni  Morrison,  the  metaphor 
“Guerrilla”  gives  us  a  strong  masculine  image  representing  an 
affirmation  of  black  male  self-esteem  or  a  restoration  of  black 
masculinity. 
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If  black  hermeneutics  does  not  include  the  particular  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  black  women  in  the  community  who  are  the  marginal¬ 
ized  of  the  ghettoized,  it  cannot  be  the  legitimate  ideology  of  the 
community.  Any  ideology  of  a  group  which  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  oppressed  experience  of  women  in  the  community, 
whether  it  is  white  or  black  or  Asian  ideology,  cannot  be 
identified  with  an  integrity  of  the  community  or  of  the  identity  of 
the  group  because  the  liberation  of  a  group  is  intimately  inter¬ 
connected  with  the  form  of  sexism  as  well  as  of  racism, 
imperialism,  and  classism.  At  this  point  I  challenge  Hendricks  to 
address  sexism,  and  to  become  clear  that  a  people  is  free  only  to 
the  extent  that  its  women,  who  are  “the  least”  of  the  community, 
“the  oppressed  of  the  oppressed,”  and  “the  particular  within  the 
particular”  become  free  (Cone  1989:210). 

Ill 

This  reflection  based  on  my  own  experience  as  an  Asian  woman 
substantiates  the  task  of  post-modern  hermeneutics:  It  is  not  only 
to  demonstrate  the  vested  interests  to  which  the  interpreter  belongs 
ethnically  and  sexually,  but  also  to  promote  a  harmony  and  unity 
among  different  ethnic  and  sexual  groups.  Here,  harmony  and 
unity  do  not  mean  “assimilation”  which  means  the  loss  of  one’s 
distinctive  identity  or  the  negation  of  one’s  cultural  roots  and 
heritage  under  a  dominant  ideology  (Smith  1992:124).  Rather, 
they  are  a  recognition  of  commonality.  It  can  happen  only  when 
people  break  down  the  dominant  ideology  of  the  society  and  honor 
the  difference  among  other  groups  and  people.  Thus,  the  task  of 
postmodern  hermeneutics  is  to  discover  the  commonality  and 
similarity  as  well  as  particularity  and  difference  among  different 
groups  and  people. 

It  seems  to  me  more  difficult  to  find  the  common  ground  for 
the  unity  than  for  particularity  and  difference  in  pluralistic  post¬ 
modern  society.  At  this  point,  I  reevaluate  the  significance  of 
Hendricks’s  eclectic  and  interdisciplinary  approach.  This  kind  of 
method  has  been  discussed  in  the  field  of  practical  theology. 
Recently,  this  method  has  been  recommended  by  some 
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homileticians  for  preaching,  and  has  significantly  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  meaning  of  the  text  for  a  particular  con¬ 
gregation. 

In  my  view,  the  eclectic  and  interdisciplinary  approach  can 
be  used  not  only  to  analyze  the  particular  oppressed  situation  of 
the  people,  but  also  to  search  for  a  common  goal  of  humanity, 
which  is  an  eschatological  anticipation  of  the  future,  rather  than  a 
reliance  on  our  past  memory  and  present  reality.  For  example, 
contemporary  theological  methodologies  of  historical  criticism, 
literary  approach,  and  socio-political  analysis  envision  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  helps  us  seek  the  understanding  of  the  visionary  hope  in  the 
present  oppressed  condition.  It  concerns  the  eschatological 
renewal  or  restoration  of  the  people  by  the  transcendent  reality  in 
the  concrete  situations  of  alienation,  oppression,  and  persecution 
(Collins  1992:332).  Furthermore,  in  the  social  sciences  of 
psychology,  sociology,  and  anthropology,  and  also  in  literature, 
art,  popular  culture,  music,  and  dance  there  also  loom  large  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  common  goal  of  humanity  which  can  be  reinterpreted 
in  the  theological  perspective  of  future-oriented  eschatological 
vision. 

Paul  Ricoeur  in  his  Lectures  on  Ideology  and  Utopia  de¬ 
scribes  this  eschatological  common  goal  of  humanity  as  a  utopian 
vision.  According  to  him,  the  utopia  is  not  only  a  dream  but  a 
dream  to  be  realized.  It  is  the  constant  ideal  or  imagination 
toward  which  we  are  directed  but  which  we  never  fully  attain. 
However,  he  also  indicates  that  just  as  ideology  has  ambivalent 
aspects  of  distortion  and  legitimization,  utopia  is  also  in  danger  of 
becoming  “a  kind  of  schizophrenic  attitude  toward  society  ... 
without  social  subversion”  (Ricoeur  1986:17).  At  this  point, 
Ricoeur  takes  notice  of  the  relationship  between  ideology  and 
utopia,  the  vested  interests  and  the  commonality.  He  insists  that 
ideology  and  utopia  should  be  in  correlation  or  dialectical  relation¬ 
ship  in  which  ideology  is  criticized  by  utopian  vision  and  utopia  is 
criticized  by  ideology.  That  is,  the  illnesses  of  utopia,  such  as 
fancy,  madness,  escape,  and  the  completely  unrealizable,  should 
be  cured  by  the  realistic  subversive  elements  of  ideology,  and  the 
illnesses  of  ideology,  such  as  rigidity,  petrification,  and 
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partisanism,  should  be  cured  by  the  wholesome  utopian  vision 
(1986:xxiii). 

As  Ricoeur  suggested,  if  the  interpretive  process  moves 
dialectically  and  imaginatively  between  ideology  and  utopia,  par¬ 
ticularly  and  commonality,  I  assume,  it  will  provide  biblical  inter¬ 
pretation  with  a  possibility  for  harmony  and  unity.  Ideology  has  a 
positive  and  a  negative  side,  a  constructive  and  destructive  role. 
Likewise,  utopia  has  “a  pejorative  reputation”  and  “a  constitutive 
role  in  helping  us  rethink  the  nature  of  our  social  life” 
(1986:263).  When  they  are  dialectically  related  in  the 
hermeneutic  circle  they  will  react  and  respond  to  each  other  con¬ 
stantly  as  a  spiral  and  integrate  with  each  other  for  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  truth  claim. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  if  Hendricks’s  hermeneutics  aims 
at  the  society  in  which  the  liberating  power  of  the  Bible  is  restored 
and  works  for  better  integrity,  it  should  correlate  the  ideological 
view  to  the  eschatological  utopian  vision  for  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  society. 
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TAKING  AIM  AT  IDEOLOGY  AND  AUTHORITY  IN 
BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION: 

A  RESPONSE  TO  “GUERRILLA  EXEGESIS” 


MARY  F.  FOSKETT 

In  introducing  us  to  guerrilla  exegesis ,  OSAYANDE  obery 
Hendricks  has  issued  a  compelling  call  to  arms,  a  call  for  inter¬ 
pretation  with  representation  (1995:10)  and  the  cultivation  of  an 
interpretive  consciousness  that  not  only  knows  the  lives  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  those  for  whom  the  Bible  is  interpreted,  but  also  holds 
interpretation  of  the  biblical  text  accountable  to  the  interests  of 
these  very  same  persons.  His  vision  is  undergirded  by  the 
premise  that  the  academy  is  not  immune  to  accountability  beyond 
its  own  corridors,  a  notion  that  challenges  all  biblical  interpreters 
to  widen  their  hermeneutical  lenses  and  which,  in  the  end,  places 
not  only  Eurocentrism,  but  biblical  scholarship  in  general,  at  the 
heart  of  the  current  crisis  in  interpretation.  The  biblical  inter¬ 
preter  does  not  choose  whether  to  be  ideologically  grounded,  she 
chooses  only  what  and  whose  interests  will  be  served  in  the  act  of 
interpretation. 

Thus  Hendricks  defines  Afrocentricity  in  terms  of  account¬ 
ability.  He  argues  that  Afrocentric  interpretation  expresses  much 
more  than  a  hermeneutical  stance.  Rather,  it  reflects  an  organic 
ideology,  an  ideology  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  images  of 
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human  faces  and  real  communties.  It  is  these  communities  to 
whom  the  interpreter  must  be  accountable.  Yet  Hendricks  also 
resists  the  simplistic  identification  of  ethnicity  as  ideology,  insist¬ 
ing  instead  that  an  Afrocentric  hermeneutic  is  not  so  much  about  a 
shared  culture  as  it  is  about  a  committed  ideology  and  an  active 
consciousness  that  seeks  to  counter  ’’Eurocentric  negation  of  dark 
humanity”  (1995:12).  He  argues  that  “for  the  guerrilla  exegete,  it 
is  not  in  the  constructed  identity  of  ‘African’  that  s/he  operates, 
but  in  the  existential  identity  of  ‘ African- Amercan’.  Not  in  the 
construct,  the  unreality,  but  in  the  ’been-struck’,  the  tortured 
reality”  (1995:15).  It  is  this  reality  that  serves  as  the  catalyst  and 
interpretive  norm  of  Afrocentric  interpretation.  Thus  even  the 
language  and  style  of  Hendricks’s  paper  reflects  the  experience 
and  linguistic  world  of  the  community  for  whom  he  writes. 

Implicit  in  Hendricks’s  challenge  to  Afrocentric  interpreters 
is  a  challenge  to  all  readers  to  become  conscious  of  the  ideological 
interests  inherent  in  the  presuppositions  of  various  critical  meth¬ 
odologies.  In  recent  years,  biblical  critics  have  become 
increasingly  interested  in  the  ramifications  of  social  location  and 
ideology  for  biblical  interpretation.  Hendricks’s  paper  addresses 
the  critical  role  of  the  social  location  and  ideology  of  the  biblical 
interpreter:  it  is  Eurocentric  interpretation  that  has  caused  the 
English  translation  of  Mark’s  kai  euthus  to  sound  more  like 
Shakespeare  than  Hughes  or  Morrison.  Yet,  because  he  eschews 
the  falsely  deterministic  equation  of  social  location  with  ideology, 
Hendricks  privileges  the  importance  of  ideology.  Underscoring 
the  importance  of  examining  the  social  location  of  the  ideology 
that  governs  reading,  Hendricks  argues  that  any  interpreter  can 
conduct  a  Eurocentric  reading  of  the  biblical  text. 

Hendricks’s  discussion  also  engages  the  social  location  of 
the  ideology  implicit  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
relationship  between  the  ideology  and  social  location  of  the 
Gospels  serves  as  both  the  foundation  and  partial  yield  of 
Afrocentric  interpretation.  Thus  Hendricks  argues  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  hybridity,  the  voice  of  the  “Galilean  hyphen  Judean” 
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(1995:16)  that  has  remained  suppressed  in  Eurocentric  biblical 
interpretation.  It  is  the  tongue  of  the  “Galilean  hyphen  Israelite” 
that  is  loosed  by  the  guerrilla  exegete. 

What  Hendricks  fails  to  address,  however,  is  the  ideological 
tension  that  permeates  our  canonical  texts,  a  phenonemon  that 
raises  at  least  two  issues  relevant  to  Afrocentric  interpretation— the 
presence  of  both  dominant  and  dominationist  ideology  in  the  bibli¬ 
cal  texts  themselves,  and  the  problem  of  biblical  authority.  As 
with  interpreters,  texts  do  not  conform  to  a  simplistic  equation  of 
social  location  and  ideology.  1  Peter  is  but  one  example  of  a  text 
that  reinforces  dominant  hierarchical  ideology  in  addressing  the 
experience  of  a  suffering  marginalized  community.  Furthermore, 
it  does  so  while  affirming  a  theological  commitment  borne  of  a 
shared  consciousness,  rather  than  common  social  status.  Like 
Hendricks,  the  author  of  1  Peter  understands  that  persons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  power,  slaves  and  slave  owners,  wives  and  hus¬ 
bands,  may  share  and  perpetuate  a  common  ideology.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  rather  than  advocating  a  consciousness  of  libera¬ 
tion,  1  Peter  promotes  consciousness  as  a  kind  of  liberation,  leav¬ 
ing  the  social  order  unchallenged. 

This  raises  a  complex  problem  for  liberationist  biblical 
hermeneutics.  As  Hendricks  notes,  Afrocentric  interpretation  is 
compelled  by  the  reality  that  “the  Bible  and  its  interpreters  remain 
central  to  the  lives  of  this  beleagured  people”  (1995:17).  It  is 
precisely  because  of  its  centrality  that  the  Bible  must  become  the 
“site  of  struggle  and  the  field  of  contestation”  (1995:17).  As  he 
casts  a  critical  eye  towards  “interpretation  from  Rome  rather  than 
Galilee.  Interpretation  by  elite  urbanites  who  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  dignity  of  rural  sensibilities  and  their  centrality  to  the 
Gospel”  (1995:10),  the  task  of  Afrocentric  interpretation  becomes 
clear— namely,  to  bring  alive  those  meanings  in  the  text  that  have 
remained  suppressed  in  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  centrality  of  the  biblical  text  in  the 
life  of  his  interpretive  community,  Hendricks  stops  short  of 
addressing  head-on  the  presence  of  dominant  ideology  in  the  bibli- 
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cal  texts  themselves,  even  after  juxtaposing  the  bold  presence  of 
the  demonic  “Legion”  in  Mark  5  with  Luke’s  failure  to  condemn 
the  Roman  social  order.  Hendricks  does  not  allow  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  “bible  whose  liberatory  power  has  been  defused”  and 
which  stands  “as  the  foremost  tool  of  oppression  and  hegemonic 
domination”  (1995:9)  is  not  limited  to  biblical  interpretation,  but 
is  rooted  in  the  very  writings  of  the  canon.  The  Bible  is  simply 
not  a  consistent  promoter  of  counter-hegemonic  or  anti- 
dominationist  ideology,  nor  is  it  a  reliable  advocate  of  liberation. 

This  problem  is  not  new  to  biblical  interpreters.  Feminist 
and  womanist  critics  have  long  struggled  with  oppressive  ideology 
in  the  biblical  text.  Itumeleng  J.  Mosala,  an  African  interpreter 
observes: 

The  use  of  the  Bible  in  liberation  struggle  requires  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  Bible  from  its  implications  in  dominant 
ideologies,  both  at  the  level  of  the  text  and  at  the  level  of 
its  interpretation.  The  specificity  of  the  South  African 
situation  consists  above  all  in  the  claim  of  the  Apartheid 
regime  to  ground  itself  in  the  Bible.  The  liberal 
response— that  the  regime’s  claim  is  based  on  a  misreading 
of  the  text — has  failed,  for  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  (such 
as  the  conquest  traditions)  upon  which  the  regime  can 
plausibly  draw.  What  is  required  is  a  ‘revolt  of  the  reader’ 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  specificity  of  her  own  situation 
(1992:129). 

Thus  a  formidable  challenge  for  liberationist  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  is  posed  by  the  text  itself.  Several  examples  illustrate 
the  gravity  of  the  problem.  As  Mosala  notes,  ideologies  of  libera¬ 
tion  and  domination  coincided  in  Israel’s  conquest  of  the  land. 
That  such  ideology  continues  to  exert  powerful  political  influence 
is  evidenced  by  last  month’s  Parliamentary  debate  in  Israel  con¬ 
cerning  the  legacy  of  King  David  as  a  model  for  that  country’s 
current  foreign  policy  (NY  Times  12-16-94:  A6).  Furthermore, 
that  the  Bible  was  once  used  to  support  slavery  in  America  was 
indeed  a  function  of  racist  interpretation,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
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reading  that  emerged  in  the  absence  of  explicit  resistance  to 
slavery  in  the  New  Testament.  Finally,  the  slanderous  rhetoric 
demonstrated  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  against  oppo¬ 
sitional  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians  alike  has  all  too  easily  been 
used  to  support  the  later  political  and  religious  hegemony  which 
Christianity  has  enjoyed  (Johnson  1989,  1995).  In  various  con¬ 
texts  of  contestation,  then,  the  biblical  text  locates  the  people  of 
God  on  both  sides  of  the  power  equation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Bible  is  as  much  a  witness  to  the  acceptance  of  dominant  ideology 
and  the  desire  for  dominance  as  it  is  either  an  advocate  of  counter- 
hegemonic  ideology  or  a  summons  to  liberation. 

Thus  the  Bible  as  the  site  of  a  present  people’s  struggle 
functions  like  a  double-edged  interpretive  sword.  On  the  one 
hand,  liberationist  readings  of  the  biblical  text  can  provide 
empowerment  and  hope.  But  in  the  case  of  texts  that  do  not  yield 
an  ideology  of  liberation,  the  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  location 
and  legitimation  of  struggle  can  be  disappointing  at  best,  and 
death-dealing  at  worst.  Thus  arises  a  second  issue  relevant  to  any 
liberationist  hermeneutic— the  question  of  biblical  authority.  Does 
Hendricks’s  vision  allow  that  the  text  sometimes  evades  relevance 
to  the  struggle  he  identifies?  I  raise  this  question  cautiously, 
knowing  how  it  has  been  used  in  the  past  in  order  to  dismiss  new 
readings.  To  pose  the  question  another  way,  are  there  any  biblical 
texts  that  Afrocentric  readers  must  interpret,  but  not  appropriate? 
Are  there  texts  from  which  the  struggle  itself  needs  to  be  libera¬ 
ted?  Is  the  Bible  authoritative  regarding  matters  of  liberation? 

Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  a  feminist  interpreter,  has  brought 
the  question  of  biblical  authority  to  the  forefront.  In  asking  if  the 
Bible  can  continue  to  function  as  a  norm  for  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  once  its  oppressive  ideological  presuppositions  have  been 
revealed,  Schneiders  raises  possibilities  which  may  illumine  the 
present  discussion.  She  argues  that  “the  real  referent  of  the  text, 
that  which  is  normative  for  the  Christian  community  of  all  time,  is 
not  the  experience  of  those  first  Christians  but  the  experience  that 
is  made  possible  for  the  reader  by  the  text”  (1989:7-8).  The 
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normative  experience  of  a  believing  community  emerges  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  text,  a  process  that  involves  the  readers  in 
discerning  and  inhabiting  the  “  world  proposed  by  the  text  as  a  real 
possibility  for  the  reader”  (1989:8).  This  process  of  appropria¬ 
tion  incorporates  ideological  critique  at  several  levels,  such  that 
the  biblical  text  and  Christian  experience  remain  mutual  sources 
of  criticism  and  interpretation.  In  this  manner,  “the  oppressive¬ 
ness  in  the  text  remains  both  as  a  witness  to  that  from  which  we 
have  been  saved  and  as  a  challenge  to  action  in  behalf  of  justice” 
(1989:9).  This  “hermeneutic  of  transformation”  does  not  look  to 
the  text  for  ideologies  to  which  the  Christian  community  may  sur¬ 
render.  Instead,  it  looks  to  the  canon  for  ongoing  mutual  engage¬ 
ment. 

By  understanding  biblical  interpretation  in  terms  of  dialogue 
and  engagement,  rather  than  wholesale  adoption  of  ideology  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  text,  Schneiders  helps  us  to  consider  the  problem  of 
biblical  authority  in  a  manner  that  neither  asks  us  to  deny  the 
problems  revealed  by  ideological  criticism,  nor  to  depend  upon 
the  biblical  text  for  legitimation  of  present  day  struggles.  She 
writes: 

The  ultimate  question  is  not  simply,  What  does  the  text 
say?  but,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  text  for  the  believing 
community?  Part  of  that  meaning  may  be  that  some  of  the 
beliefs  held  and  positions  taken  by  the  community  in  the 
course  of  its  history  are  untrue  or  immoral,  a  judgment 
based  precisely  on  what  the  community  has  discerned 
through  its  formation  by  this  text  (1991:177). 

Thus  invoking  the  hermeneutical  theory  of  Gadamer, 
Schneiders  locates  an  interpretive  norm  for  a  believing  people  for 
whom  the  biblical  text  remains  the  site  of  both  struggle  and 
identity.  It  is  precisely  because  the  text  is  central  to  the  life  of  a 
people  that  it  must  serve  as  the  norm  of  both  revelation  and 
criticism.  Such  a  hermeneutical  model  respects  the  autonomy  and 
integrity  of  the  text  and  the  community,  as  well  as  the  continuity 
that  binds  them.  It  also  identifies  an  issue  critical  to  every  biblical 
hermeneutical  model— for  ideologies  of  biblical  authority  also 
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serve  particular  interests.  When  representation  is  placed  at  the 
forefront  of  interpretation,  the  notion  of  what  and  whom  the  Bible 
represents  must  be  of  central  concern. 
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ON  BEING  “SURGED”  AGAINST: 

WHITE  (POST-)SUPREMACIST  EISEGESIS  AS  RESPONSE 
TO  INSURGENT  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  EXEGESIS 


JIM  PERKINSON1 

Note  to  reader:  This  is  a  performance  piece;  the  full  weight  of  its  argu¬ 
ment  rests  as  much  with  the  form  and  style  of  its  oral  presentation  as 
with  the  content  it  articulates.  It  seeks  to  speak  in  and  embody  more 
than  one  voice.  As  written,  then,  its  oral  qualities  (especially  with 
respect  to  the  first  and  last  sections)  can  only  be  retrieved  via  imagina¬ 
tion.  I  thus  invite  you  to  try  to  hear  the  text  as  “preached,”  with 
attendant  body  gestures,  rhythmic  cadences  and  tonal  intensities  (and,  in 
the  second  paragraph,  the  phrase  beginning  with  “push  on  me  ...”,  as 
“rapped.”)  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  first  and  last  sec¬ 
tions,  endnotes  are  not  marked  as  they  normally  are  in  an  academic  text, 
but  appear  as  a  “lump  sum,”  referencing  the  textual  material  they  com¬ 
ment  upon  by  repeating  the  relevant  word. 

SERIOUSLY  SIGNIFIED  UPON 

MY  THEOLOGIAN’S  BODY  RECORDS  THE  HOT  SEARING  SLICE  OF 
the  rat-a-tat-tat  bullet-words  of  the  black  Bakhtin  guerrilla  gun,  as 
they  rivet  my  bleeding-heart  soul  to  its  ever-complicit  whiteness, 
as  they  excavate  my  mounded-over  ear  with  an  archaeology  of  the 
darkened  crypt  where  hides  the  secret  of  the  national  psyche, 
bullet- words  that  burn  vaguely  like  LA  in  April,  that  keep  on 
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coming  like  a  Mario  Van  Peebles  posse,  that  riddle  the  air  with 
truculent  tropes  like  Morrison  in  the  marketplace,  spray-painting 
my  eyes  with  images  of  the  Afro-centric,  negro-logic,  everyday 
genius  of  the  ghetto-hybrid,  the  African-hyphen-American- 
hyphen-post-hyphen-academic-hyphen-hyphen-hyphen  . . .  and  I 
am  caught  in  the  break,  the  blues-break  of  a  song,  a  dirge,  a  rap, 
a  jes’  grew  frenzy  of  funky  sound  slippin’  out  the  end  of  the 
Davis  horn,  sliding  along  the  scale  of  Holiday’s  haunting  lyrics, 
words  that  cut  or  close  out,  thrown  like  bricks  from  the  hand  of 
Hendricks  ...  and  so  on. 

Yes,  I  am  caught,  caught  with  my  “hood”  down  and  my 
“Sitz”— with  a  capital  “S”  “itz”— showing,  my  Sitz  showing  in 
my  Nordic-Irish-Dutch-Anglo-and  who  knows  what  else- 
American  greenest-eye,  while  my  Leben  lies,  belying  its  own 
provenience,  its  own  beginning,  its  origin  in  “interest” —and  the 
payment  is  way  past  due.  The  word  of  the  hour,  the  sting  of  the 
jazz-bullet-thang,  is  indeed  spelled  i-n-t-e-r-e-s-t.  Interest.  Eco¬ 
nomic.  Ideologic.  Socio-politic.  Psycho-cultic.  And  the  pay¬ 
ment  is  way  past  due.  And  so  the  Grandmaster  griot  has  also  got 
it  right  in  reverse  then.  Not  surprisingly  and  not  innocently,  the 
song,  the  word,  the  beat  does  have  to 

push  on  me,  cause  I  ain’t  close  to  the  edge,  and  I  am  tryin’ 

to  keep  it,  for  sure,  out  of  my  head 

...  maybe  not  personally,  but  surely  in  terms  of  political  economy 
and  social  demographics,  at  least  to  the  degree  my  white, 
academic,  police- secured  body  does  not  yet  bear  physical  scars  in 
the  battle  against  business  as  usual,  has  “not  yet  resisted  sin  to  the 
point  of  shedding  blood”  (as  the  Hebrew  hooper  say eth)— good 
intentions  to  the  contrary.  It  is  war  out  there.  I  can  hear  its 
sirens  wail  a  few  blocks  away  from  where  I  write  this  in  my 
leisured  University  of  Chicago  room,  siren  sounds  signifying  a 
policing  function  the  better  part  of  whose  technologized  surveil¬ 
lance  and  force  of  arms  is  intended  to  keep  me  safe  from  a  South 
Side  “chaos”  I  help  produce  everyday,  while  my  mind  dissimu- 
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lates  what  my  ears  hear  as  “just  another  siren,”  signifier  floating 
insipidly  upon  the  froth  of  a  thought  engaged  in  deeper  things, 
thinking  “texts.”  It  is  war  out  there.  And  so  to  be  true,  it  does 
have  to  become  war  in  here,  too.  But  in  this  room,  and  for  a 
moment,  at  least  this  moment,  it  is  reckoning  time.  I  am  not  rich 
in  resources,  but  I  mean  to  offer  the  dime  I  do  have  and  sign  the 
IOU.  And  thus:  my  response. 

SIGNIFICANTLY  SPOKEN  TO 

My  response  is  to  take  Mr.  Hendricks’s  proposal  for  an  insurgent 
African-American  exegesis  seriously  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
white  male  academic  and  eisegetically  read  myself  into  the  inter¬ 
pretive  process.  I  want  to  argue  that  a  “response  to”  someone 
else’s  position  (Hendricks’s  in  this  case)  always  necessarily 
involves  also  a  “responsibility  for”  one’s  own.  Thus,  here,  in  this 
forum,  I  have  to  begin  by  positioning  myself  as  white,  male,  and 
middle-class  (by  background,  though  not  lifestyle),  in  a  position 
that  is  also  comprehended  in  the  structures  of  hegemony.  As  such 
I  want  to  argue  that  those  like  myself,  who  are  positioned,  from 
the  beginning  and  before  any  agency  or  ethical-political  choice 
and  independent  of  any  necessary  consciousness  of  the  same,  in 
the  place  of  privilege  and  power— I  want  to  argue  that  those  like 
me  positioned  by  inheritance  and  skin  and  reproductive  anatomy 
as  “oppressors”— are  as  programmed  and  as  affected  and  effected 
within  our  positions  by  the  powers  of  control  as  those  who  dis¬ 
proportionately  suffer  the  violence  of  that  control.  Which  is  not 
saying  that  any  of  us  is  entirely  defined  by  our  various 
“positions”— indeed,  post- modernity,  whatever  else  it  has  or  has 
not  done  has  at  least  begun  to  give  us  a  thick  description  of  human 
beings  as  the  complex,  multi-faceted,  multi-determined,  con¬ 
tradictory  and  just  plain  “messy”  beings  we  are.  Nor  is  it  to 
argue  that  pity,  pity!  even  oppressors  “suffer”— they  do,  but  that 
suffering  in  no  way  compares  to  the  overwhelming  constraints 
faced  by  those  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  various  systems  of 
exclusion,  extraction  and  exploitation.  It  is  rather  simply  to  say, 
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there  is  no  exemption;  ultimately  the  “problem”  preys  on  all  of 
us. 

But  for  those  of  us  positioned  in  the  seat  of  domination,  for 
those  of  us  who  begin  there ,  our  very  response  to  any  “counter- 
hegemonic”  proposal  has  to  start  with  the  question  of  what  it 
means,  “as”  oppressor,  to  recognize  such  a  proposal  as  counter- 
hegemonic  in  the  first  place.20  How  is  its  difference  as  “counter” 
even  perceived,  much  less  evaluated? 

I  want  to  argue  that  such  recognition  cannot  happen  in  the 
abstract— that  any  merely  theoretical  or  academic  consideration  of 
the  “agonized  otherness”  of  those  who  have  been  underclassed, 
blackened,  queered,  feminized,  inevitably  subjects  them  to  the 
normative  violence  of  the  Same,  the  regnant  disciplines  of  sight 
that  recuperate  human  pain  and  its  creative  passions  into  merely 
textual  commodities  and  academic  capital.21  We  do  that  easily 
with  the  story  of  Jesus’  Passion— and  all  the  subsequent  and  on¬ 
going  passions  that  “History”  continually  witnesses  and  hides.22 
No,  really  “hearing”  Hendricks  from  the  unmarked  side  of  the 
American  hyphen,  from  within  the  ambit  of  hegemonic  whiteness, 
involves  a  complex  move  away  from  the  interests  that  that 
hegemony  serves— a  move  that  I  want  to  argue  cannot  really  be 
accomplished  separate  from  a  painful  “embrace  of”  the  corrosions 
of  his  transgressive  discourse.23  And  here  then,  is  a  piece  of  the 
difference  between  us. 

Hendricks’s  third  person  display  of  African- Americanity  as 
polyphonic  challenge  and  polymorphic  meaning  convenes  a 
strategic  (not  an  essential)  “we”  in  the  eye  of  interpretive  power, 
in  my  eye  as  biblical  exegete  or  Christian  theologian,  or  public 
ethicist.  It  serves  that  “we”  of  a  collective  blackness,  excavates 
its  interests  from  the  burial  mound  of  a  dominant  politics,  gives 
the  bones  a  body  to  speak  through  and  a  spirit  to  speak  with,  and 
intends  those  interests  to  be  clarified  and  furthered.  “I,”  on  the 
other  hand— already  embedded  in  a  presumption  of  “whiteness”  as 
a  fiction  of  cultural  purity24  and  a  right  of  private  property25  and  a 
demographics  of  escapist  mobility26— dare  not  not  speak  in  the 
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first  person.  It  is  the  only  immediate  exit  from  white  supremacy 
as  taken-for-granted  “structure”  I  can  invoke— and  then  only  by 
way  of  public  ownership  of  my  complicity  in  is  privilege  and  per¬ 
versity.  But  not  for  the  sake  of  guilt!  Rather,  for  the  sake  of  self- 
knowledge,  self-consciousness  and  self-responsibility. 

If  my  “I”  is  in  large  part  an  effect  of  discourse— or  really 
various  and  contradictory  discourse— then  I  must  learn  to  com¬ 
prehend  myself  as  I  am  comprehended— not  only,  as  Augustine 
argues,  by  way  of  the  great  absolute  other,  God,27  but  even  more 
immediately,  by  less  transcendent,  but  also  less  recuperable, 
human  “others.”  I  must  come  to  know  as  I  have  been  known— in 
a  knowledge  not  under  my  control  that  names  names,  names 
“me,”  and  marks  my  bodily  bearing  on  the  scene  of  battle  in  the 
contemporary  moment.  For  my  money,  the  model  here  is  one  of 
initiation  in  an  anthropological  sense.28  Conversion  out  of  a  ubiq¬ 
uitous  North  American  racism  means,  for  me,  the  prospect  of  a 
lifelong  “baptism:”  a  living  death  to  the  world  from  which  I 
come,  a  period  of  liminal  uncertainty  in  which  I  re-discover 
myself  in  a  world  that  is  completely  reconfigured  not  only  before 
my  eyes  as  “object”  but  in  my  very  bodily  sense  of  its  meaning 
for  me  as  its  “subject,”  and  a  reemergence  into  a  committed 
adult-consciousness  of  my  responsibility  for  that  world  and  for  its 
various  possibilities.  I  thus  stand  before  black  texts,  before  jazz 
riffs,  before  rap  rhythms,  before  African- Americanity  in  all  of  its 
proliferations,  as  a  novice  needing  initiation  into  my  own  history. 

And  I  will  argue  then  that  evaluation  of  such  an  insurgent 
mode  of  exegesis  as  Hendricks  proposes— or  closer  to  home  in  my 
own  discipline,  of  a  hard  hammering  “blackness” of  theology,  or  a 
wily,  ancestrally- wise  “womanism”— can  only  be  ventured  in  the 
context  of  a  concrete  and  tested  commitment  to  the  alternative 
interests  they  seek  to  further.  “Knowledge”  here,  for  an  oppres¬ 
sor,  is  possible  only  as  the  growing  effect  of  a  dislocation  into 
concrete,  politically  committed  relationship  to  (on  their  own 
terms)  those  who  are  oppressed.  And  “judgment”  is  possible  only 
as  the  growing  capacity  for  discernment  arising  out  of  the  actively 
embraced  experience  of  being  judged  and  put  in  /crisis. 
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And  just  to  make  sure  I  bow  in  the  direction  of  scholarly 
requirements,  I  want  to  argue  here  for  the  usefulness  of  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  continuum  linking  hegemony  and  ideology  proposed  by 
anthropologists  Jean  and  John  Comaroff  in  their  work  on  the  role 
of  missions  in  the  colonization  of  South  Africa  (cf.  Of  Revelation 
and  Revolution).  That  theoretical  construct  argues  that  the  con¬ 
flicts  taking  place  in  situations  of  culture-contact  are  waged  not 
only  at  the  level  of  overt  ideological  contestation,  but  even  more 
significantly,  at  the  covert  level  of  everyday  practice,  cultural 
habitus,29  and  nearly  unconscious  ways  of  being  and  styles  of 
interacting.  Hegemony,  here,  represents  the  formal  distillations 
of  previous  ideological  battles  lost  and  the  erasure  of  the  conflicts 
in  question.30  But  in  thus  linking  the  two— such  that  ideological 
struggle  is  the  bringing  out  into  consciousness  conflict  of  what 
otherwise  remains  congealed  and  mute— ‘‘hegemony”  is 
understood  as  encoding  not  only  oppressive  forms  of  thought,  but 
also  the  alternative  ways  of  being  and  thinking  originally  subdued 
by  those  very  forms.  Hegemony  thus  points  both  to  the  depths  of 
domination  (it  reaches  beyond  content  to  form),  and  to  the  deep 
sources  of  possible  resistance  and  subversion.  Thus  the  power  not 
simply  of  Hendricks’s  proposal,  but  of  its  very  manner  of  per¬ 
suading. 

In  playing  out  some  of  the  ramifications  of  this  way  of 
thinking  about  hegemony  and  ideology,  I  want  to  argue  further 
that  oppressors  can  begin  to  step  free  from  their  own  complicity 
only  if  they  are  willing  to  risk  being  put  in  question  at  the  level  of 
hegemony— that  is,  at  the  level  of  their  own  sense  of  what  is 
culturally— and  thus  academically— normative.  In  question,  at  this 
level,  is  not  just  content,  but  form  itself— what  is  taken  for 
granted  at  the  level  of  style,  what  is  assumed  about  everything 
from  linguistic  process  to  corporeal  presentation  and  rhetorical 
preference.  Indeed,  “historical  criticality”  itself,  as  a  value  in 
exegesis,  must  be  seen  here  to  be  historically  situated  and 
culturally  coded  within  the  structures  of  Euro-Western  White 
domination.31  As  a  discipline  necessary  to  the  growth  of  insight 
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and  knowledge,  “critique”  must  be  grasped  as  far  broader  than  its 
Enlightenment  formulations,  as,  in  fact,  finding  its  very  genesis  in 
the  paradoxical  appearance  of  “difference”  that  characterizes 
every  situation  of  culture  contact  or  racialization.  As  such,  it 
necessarily  shows  itself  as  “ungovernable”  in  the  Foucaultian 
sense,  resistant  precisely  to  every  attempt  at  monopolization  in  the 
form  of  a  methodology  controlled  by  an  elite  (even  where  political 
mobilization  of  popular  critical  awareness  remains  difficult). 

In  sum,  then,  my  response  is  an  attempt  to  “take  in” 
Hendricks’s  insurgency— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  for 
me  as  an  oppressor,  be  “put  out”  by  it,  to  come  to  know  myself 
on  the  outside,  as  dependent,  not  jn  control,  uncertain  of  my 
status  or  even  identity— as  necessary  to  my  own  capacity  to  inter¬ 
pret.  For  one  who  has  had  the  power  violently  to  impose  inter¬ 
pretation  historically,  suffering  interpretaftVw,  finding  oneself  at 
the  receiving  end  of  a  process  of  knowing  and  not  removing 
oneself  from  that  process,  constitutes  perhaps  the  only  possibility 
for  becoming  genuinely  and  self-reflexively  critical.  I  will  argue 
that  the  transgression  of  academic  boundaries  urged  in  the 
proposal  thus  enjoins,  for  white  interpreters,  a  transgression  of 
their  own  whiteness.  What  such  a  transgression  might  mean  can¬ 
not  be  prefigured;  by  definition  it  involves  moving  into  a  region 
of  liminal  uncertainty  to  discover  meaning  afresh,  as  an  effect  of 
the  present  encounter.  Whiteness,  blackness,  maleness, 
femaleness,  identity  itself,  here  become  matters  of  an  on-going 
critical  negotiation  of  interests  in  a  process  of  mutual  exegesis  that 
surges  up  beyond  the  text  onto  the  contemporary  scene,  where 
exegesis  finds  its  only  real  justification.  Exegesis  is,  indeed, 
combat.  For  any  of  us  “responding  to”  Hendricks’s  proposal,  the 
first  question  has  to  be,  whose  side  are  we  already  positioned  on 
hegemonically,  and  what  would  it  take  to  render  the  possibility  of 
a  different  positioning  even  thinkable? 
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SOUNDED  AND  SHAKEN  OUT 

So,  I  invoke  the  “me”  measured  by  that  guerrilla  text,  button¬ 
holed  by  bullet  words  and  harried.  “I”  then,  a  Nicodemus  of  the 
night,  going  to  the  Afro-Asiatic  Jesus  in  the  dark,  afraid  of  being 
seen— or  is  it  rather,  afraid  of  seeing  the  eye  that  does  indeed  see 
me?  Going  to  Jesus  in  the  night  of  my  nation,  my  history,  my 
well  being,  and  confronting  a  veil,  a  DuBoisian  double¬ 
consciousness,  a  Gatesian  doublespeak,  a  pedagogical  duplicity 
rooted  in  my  own  original  splitting  off  of  the  dark  other  as  “not- 
me.”  A  duplicity  then  that  puts  me  at  issue,  that  asks  my  creden¬ 
tials  as  a  teacher  of  Israel-America— not  have  I  been  to  rabbi 
school,  but  have  I  been  to  the  womb?  Have  I  been  to  the  womb 
of  this  national  nightmare?  (Can  a  person  redo  the  beginning,  be 
bom  again?)  Have  I  gone  down,  down,  down,  to  the  Moses  and 
Miriam  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  people  moan;  down,  down, 
down,  to  the  Jesus-and-Mary  land  of  Galilee,  where  all  kinds  of 
people  have  been  strung  up  on  trees;  down,  down,  down,  to  the 
galley-hold  of  the  Middle  Passage,  to  the  Savannah  of  slavery,  to 
the  South  Side  of  neo-plantation,  post-liberal,  anti-riot, 
“Operation  Hammered,”  INS  scoured,  LANDSAT-satellite- 
surveilled,  Simi  Valley-sentenced  ghetto  that  is  the  nightmare  of 
my  dreams,  but  the  bellwether  of  all  my  schemes  of  justification 
for  why  my  children  say  “please”  while  “theirs”  say  “f-that.” 
Have  I  been  to  the  womb- tomb-jail,  where  not  only  Lazarus-the- 
liminal  emerges,  still  wrapped  in  the  rags  of  death,  but  the  blood 
blackened  body  of  Jesus-the-criminal  threatens  to  rise  against  the 
imperially- stamped  wax-seal  of  the  grave,  thus  committing  civil 
disobedience  simply  by  daring  to  live?  The  outlaw  Jesus,  gangsta 
from  the  ghetto-grave. 

Or  do  I  rather  envision  my  vocation  as  that  of  a  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  hand  wringing  after  the  fact,  embracing  the  death- 
paled-body  in  the  daylight  now  that  it  is  no  longer  a  threat, 
lamenting,  lamenting  ...  In  Chicago  alone  this  fall,  lamenting 
from  afar  the  11  year  old  boy,  shooting  the  14  year  old  girl,  him¬ 
self  shot  by  16  year  olds  who  feared  “heat”  from  the  press  and  the 
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police— the  press  that  howls  my  original  lament  for  the  girl  and 
cries  out  for  explanation,  and  the  police  who  live  out  my  lament 
by  their  search  and  detain.  And  all  of  this  with  guns  made  by 
whom  and  for  whose  profit?  Lament.  Or  the  5  year  old  dropped 
from  the  14th  floor  by  the  12  and  13  year  olds  for  refusing  to 
steal  the  candy  made  from  the  sugar  grown  by  Gulf  and  Western 
through  the  labor  of  wage- slaves  on  land  stolen  from  the  natives— 
sugar  that  will  give  them  their  diabetes  by  age  40  and  further  the 
continuing  control  of  the  AMA  as  the  modern  high-priests  of  life 
and  death.  And  so  on.  Lamenting.  Yes,  lamenting. 

My  theological  response  to  Hendricks’s  proposal?  A 
choice.  Either  a  prophetic  lifestyle  of  repentance  and  resistance— 
as  living  exegesis  and  hermeneutics  and  philosophy  of  the 
American  Dream-Nightmare.  Or  a  priestly  legitimation  of  the 
status  quo  through  lament. 


Note  to  reader:  I  am  reluctant  even  to  give  footnotes  explaining  many 
of  the  references  in  the  first  and  third  sections.  For  many  African- 
Americans,  the  references  and  tropes  that  appear  there  are  immediately 
recognizable.  Their  allusive  nature,  their  obliqueness  with  respect  to 
the  academy,  is  part  of  their  power— making  apparent  that  academese  is 
not  the  only  language  game  in  town,  nor  necessarily  even  the  most 
sophisticated  or  precise.  Precision  depends  upon  the  protocols  and 
competencies  of  the  speech  community  addressed.  But  since  I  am 
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trying  to  make  a  hybrid  form  of  writing  and  speaking  carry  part  of  my 
argument,  I  have  included  the  following  for  the  information  of  readers 
from  various  backgrounds. 

1  My  response  comes  out  of  fifteen  years  of  experience  as  a  member  of 
an  activist  Christian  community  mixed  across  race  and  class  lines, 
living  and  working  in  a  so  called  “underclass”  neighborhood  on 
Detroit’s  near  east  side,  developing  cooperative  housing  with  low- 
income  neighbors,  running  a  school,  a  day  care  center,  etc.  That  expe¬ 
rience  is  every  bit  as  critical  for  my  education  as  anything  I  learned  in 
the  academy. 

Section  I:  Seriously  Signified  Upon 

2  “body”— Part  of  the  claim  of  my  position  is  that  “hearing”  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  body;  it  is  finally  what  we  do  with  our  bodies  in  time  and 
space  that  indicates  how  we  have  listened.  It  has  to  do  with  everything 
from  posture  to  speech  protocols,  from  gesture  and  demeanor  to  gram¬ 
mar,  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  codification.  And  ultimately  and  most 
importantly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  social  metabolisms  and  circulations  of 
energy  and  power  our  bodies  participate  in,  help  shape  and  are  shaped 
by— everything  from  food  to  finance,  from  fashionable  identification  to 
demographic  location,  from  cultural  symbols  to  political  decision 
making— everything,  that  is,  from  language-game  to  capital  gain.  Cf. 
especially  Jean  Comaroff  1985,  Corrigan  1988,  Fanon  1967  (ch.  5), 
Foucault  1977,  and  Connerton  1989. 

3  “Bakhtin”— Mikhail  Bakhtin’s  “double-voiced”  discourse  not  only 
gives  us  the  notion  that  speech  is  “half  someone  else’s”  until  it  is  made 
one’s  own  by  populating  it  with  one’s  own  intention  and  accent,  as 
Hendricks  indicates,  but  also,  then,  that  my  speech  is  ever  a  response,  a 
second  word  to  what  has  worded  me  (Bakhtin  1981:275-300).  In  the 
language  of  the  Bakhtinian  “grotesque  body,”  I  remain  “unfinished 
business,”  even  in  my  bodily  schema,  never  fully  sealed  off  from  the 
“other”  out  of  whose  speech  and  entire  social  being  I  am  in  part  con¬ 
stituted  (Bakhtin  1984:26). 

4  “bleeding  heart”— While  I  might  prefer,  in  this  moment  of  history,  to 
be  tagged  under  some  other  single-word  moniker  in  my  racial  politics,  I 
do  not  suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  escape  the  influence  of  a  “liberal” 
intellectual  formation,  with  its  philanthropic  do-goodism  rooted  in  a 
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supposedly  compassionate  heart-response  to  recognized  suffering. 

5  “soul”— With  a  nod  to  Aretha  Franklin  here,  “soul”  plays  double  in 
its  meaning.  “Do  white  people  have  a  soul?”  remains  as  much  a 
theological  question  that  is  in  question  from  an  ideological  point  of  view 
as  the  same  question  asked  the  other  way  around— “do  black  people 
have  a  soul”— which  constantly  appeared  in  the  history  of  European 
missionary  activity  among  African  peoples  and  among  black  slaves  in 
the  New  World.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  white  people  can  ever 
have  “soul”  (in  Aretha’s  sense)  is  in  part  the  question  this  paper  seeks 
to  render  troubling  in  its  attempt  to  respond  to  Hendricks’s  proposal  in 
more  than  one  voice.  “Soul”  is  not  “natural,”  but— in  its  dense 
tropicality  of  meaning— culturally  invented  and  politically  resistive.  At 
the  same  time,  it  remains  the  existential  production  of  African-American 
people  and,  I  would  argue,  within  the  racial  politics  of  North  American 
white  supremacy,  they  alone  have  the  right  to  determine  its  bound¬ 
aries— who  it  does  and  can  include  and  who  not.  It  is  unlikely  that 
many,  or  even  any,  white  people  “qualify.” 

6  “ever-complicit  whiteness”— Cf.  Roedinger  1991. 

7  “archaeology”— Cf.  Foucault  1970. 

8  “LA  in  April”— Obviously  a  reference  to  the  uprising  in  Los  Angeles 
in  April  1992. 

9  “posse”— Cf.  the  movie  by  Mario  Van  Peebles  by  that  name 
(“Posse”). 

10  “Morrison”— Toni  Morrison  has  become  arguably  one  of  the  most 
renowned  writers  of  our  time,  again  and  again  demonstrating  a  haunting 
capacity  to  suffuse  everyday  landscapes  and  ordinary  people  with 
extraordinary  significance. 

11  “spray  painting”— Graffiti  art  gives  graphic  expression  to  the 
“politics  and  hermeneutics  of  color”  questions  that  Hendricks  is 
raising— investing  urban  Americana  today  with  an  “in-your-ey e-text” 
that  brings  together  questions  of  representation,  aesthetics,  class  dif¬ 
ference,  property  ownership,  public  space,  youth,  subculture,  and  racial 
stereotypes. 

12  “blues  break”— Cf.  Baker  1984:111. 

13  “dirge”— Cone  1972;  cf.  also  Johnson  1991,  an  unpublished  disserta¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  examining  the  tragic  structure  of 
African-American  consciousness  (especially  pp.  8,206);  cf.  also  Mat- 
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thews  1992,  an  unpublished  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
examining  the  spiritual  as  “a  frame  of  reference  for  black  action  by 
serving  as  a  goal  for  character  development  and  community  action” 
(150). 

14  “jes’  grew”— Reed  1972. 

15  “funky”— e.  g.  Susan  B.  Willis’s  1987  description  of  the  “eruption  of 
funk”  in  Toni  Morrison’s  texts. 

16  “greenest-eye”— The  title  of  Morrison’s  earliest  novel  is  The  Bluest 
Eye. 

17  “i-n-t-e-r-e-s-t”— With  all  due  “r-e-s-p-e-c-t”  to  Aretha. 

18  “Grandmaster”— Grandmaster  Flash  and  the  Furious  Five  helped 
push  rap  into  the  public  eye  with  their  single  “The  Message”  in  the 
early  1980s. 

19  “Hebrew  hooper”— Hebrews  12:4;  a  “hooper”  is  a  preacher, 
schooled  in  the  traditions  of  the  black  church. 

Section  II:  Significantly  Spoken  To 

20  For  a  thorough-going  discussion  of  hegemony,  see  Gramschi 
1971:168-95,  324;  cf.  also  Laclau  and  Mouffe  1985,  Hall  1988;  for 
counter-hegemony  and  style,  cf.  Hebdige  1988. 

21  Cf.  Spivak  1988  and  1982:259. 

22  Cf.  Cone  1975:94-5,  51,  101. 

23  Cf.  Scott  1990. 

24  Cf.  Derrida  1982:209;  Morrison  1992:52. 

25  Cf.  Harris  1993. 

26  Cf.  Dumm  1993. 

27  St.  Augustine  1960. 

28  Cf.  Turner  1969. 

29  Bourdieu  1977. 

30  Comaroff  1991:19-32. 

31  Cf.  Long  1986. 

Section  III:  Sounded  and  Shaken  Out 

32  “Afro-Asiatic  Jesus”— A  Jesus  born  of  Asian  (Semitic)  parents 
(whose  own  ancestral  blood  line  and  spiritual  lineage  has  links  with 
Africa)  who  spent  his  formative  years  “buried”  in  Egypt  away  from 
Herod’s  predatory  reach. 
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33  “DuBoisian  double-consciousness”— Cf.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois’s  classic 
statement  of  the  “doubleness”  of  African-American  experience  in  his 
1961:16-18. 

34  “Gatesian  doublespeak”— Cf.  Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr.’s  analysis  of 
the  black  vernacular  as  a  particular  kind  of  “double-voiced”  speech 
competence  in  his  1988. 

35  “neo-plantation,  post-liberal,  anti-riot,  ‘Operation  Hammered,’  INS 
scoured,  LANDS AT-satellite-surveilled,  Simi  Valley-sentenced  ghet¬ 
to”— Cf.  the  articles  in  Gooding-Williams  1993  for  further  information 
on  each  of  these  qualifiers  of  the  South  Side  of  LA  as  “ghetto.” 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Dictionary  of  Classical  Hebrew,  Volume  1:  K.  Ed.  David  J. 
A.  Clines.  Sheffield  Academic  Press.  1993.  475  pages. 

It  is  rare  in  the  field  of  biblical  studies  for  there  to  be  a  genuine 
“first”  in  terms  of  a  reference  work  treating  a  biblical  language  or 
even  a  cognate  language.  In  spite  of  a  lack  of  computerized  data¬ 
bases,  many  exceptional  grammars,  lexicons,  and  concordances 
were  compiled  over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  continue  to  be  useful 
today.  With  many  of  these  works,  there  is  a  need  for  revisions 
and  updates,  but  it  is  rare  to  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  “first” 
of  a  particular  type  of  reference  work  which  treats  a  biblical  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Dictionary  of  Classical  Hebrew  (hereafter  DCH)  is 
such  a  “first”  however.  In  fact,  its  editors  would  probably  not 
appreciate  the  classification  as  a  biblical  reference,  because  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  previous  Hebrew  lexica  in  that  it  sole  purpose  is  not  the 
treatment  of  lexemes  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Rather,  it  presents  for  the  first  time  a  discussion  of  all 
Hebrew  texts  from  what  it  defines  as  the  classical  period.  This 
period  is  defined  as  including  any  text  prior  to  200  C.E.,  the 
approximate  date  of  the  Mishnah.  The  extant  Hebrew  texts  from 
this  period  can  be  divided  into  four  corpora:  1)  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  2)  the  Hebrew  book  of  Ben  Sira,  3)  the  Hebrew  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  and  4)  Hebrew  inscriptions  and  seals. 
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The  DCH  also  envisions  itself  as  the  first  dictionary  of  clas¬ 
sical  Hebrew  to  utilize  “a  theoretical  base  in  modern  linguistics” 
(p.  14) — defined  as  emphasis  on  the  common  uses  and  common 
words,  while  there  is  an  avoidance  of  historical  reconstructions 
and  the  use  of  Semitic  cognates. 

This  goal  of  including  modern  linguistic  theory  has  been 
translated  into  a  rather  innovative  structure  for  the  actual  entries. 
These  begin  in  a  rather  customary  manner  with  the  headword  (or 
lemma),  the  number  of  occurrences  of  this  word  in  the  various 
texts,  the  part  of  speech,  a  gloss,  and  the  morphology.  The  use  of 
English  glosses  is  especially  noteworthy  here.  There  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  the  dictionary  “user-friendly”  to  English 
speakers,  so  every  Hebrew  word  is  always  followed  by  an  English 
gloss.  The  DCH  moves  away  from  standard  Hebrew  lexica  with 
its  next  four  elements  in  each  entry:  a)  semantic  analysis  (the  var¬ 
ious  meanings  of  each  word),  b)  syntagmatic  analysis  (how  the 
word  is  used  in  relation  to  other  words— e.g.  objects,  subjects, 
complements,  etc.  of  this  word),  c)  paradigmatic  analysis  (paral¬ 
lels,  synonyms,  and  antonyms),  and  d)  an  index  (cross  references 
to  related  entries.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  each  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  is  nearly  exhaustive,  even  when  treating  words  of  a  high 
frequency. 

The  result  is  that  the  DCH  is  a  delightfully  useful  exegesis 
tool  for  students,  pastors,  and  scholars  alike.  The  extensive  use 
of  English  glosses  makes  the  work  accessible  to  students  and 
pastors  who  might  not  be  as  proficient  in  Hebrew  as  some 
scholars.  Yet,  there  is  meat  for  the  scholars  as  well.  The  syntag¬ 
matic  and  paradigmatic  analysis  is  especially  important  because  it 
provides  a  discussion  of  how  the  word  is  used  in  many  different 
contexts.  The  DCH  thus  saves  the  scholar  and  student  alike  much 
time  in  concordance  work,  and  it  becomes  an  invaluable  exegesis 
tool. 

A  specific  example  of  how  useful  the  DCH  is  for  exegesis  is 
instructive.  If  a  student  wants  to  investigate  the  use  of  D*7N 
“human,  humanity,  man”  in  Genesis  chapter  one,  there  is  an 
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extensive  discussion  for  D*7N  with  the  semantic  meaning  of  a  col¬ 
lective  referring  to  humanity.  Inbedded  within  this  discussion  is  a 
treatment  of  every  occurrence  of  D7X  as  the  object  of  a  verb  with 
the  collective  meaning.  Since  the  student  wants  to  illumine  the 
use  of  God’s  act  of  creating  or  making  humanity,  he  or  she  would 
find  this  section  especially  helpful  because  it  lists  all  the  verbs 
with  God  as  the  subject  where  DIK  is  the  object.  Of  course  the 
uses  in  Gen  1:26  and  1:27  are  mentioned,  but  more  importantly, 
so  are  all  other  uses  of  the  same  phrase  and  related  phrases.  By 
consulting  the  DCH ,  the  student  who  might  only  have  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  well  on  the  way  to 
understanding  the  use  of  this  word  in  its  original  context. 

There  is  a  drawback  to  the  extensiveness  of  each  entry 
however.  The  same  student  who  finds  the  exhaustive  treatment  of 
□IN  helpful,  might  be  very  frustrated  if  the  DCH  were  consulted 
for  a  simple  definition.  For  instance  the  more  than  three  pages 
spent  on  verbs  with  the  root  3HK  may  be  overwhelming.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  simple  fact  of  the  length  of  such  entries  necessitated  by 
the  desire  to  include  every  subject,  object,  and  complement  of  this 
common  verb  means  that  even  the  specialist  may  become  frus¬ 
trated  in  trying  to  locate  a  particular  meaning.  Stated  another 
way,  at  times  the  present  reviewer  feels  that  “enough  is  enough,” 
and  that  only  so  many  examples  of  words  like  *7X  (a  negative 
adverb)  are  needed— over  1200  examples  are  presented  of  just  this 
one  adverb. 

The  frequent  use  of  English  glosses  raises  another 
annoyance  for  the  specialist.  In  an  effort  to  be  “user-friendly,” 
glosses  are  often  used  in  place  of  a  Hebrew  word  or  phrase.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  sections  for  semantic  and  syntagmatic 
analysis.  The  present  reviewer  feels  the  need  to  constantly  refer 
to  a  good  concordance  or  the  actual  text  itself  for  the  Hebrew  con¬ 
text  when  using  the  dictionary.  Of  course  no  dictionary  can  be 
expected  to  replace  the  need  for  reference  to  actual  texts,  but  the 
DCH ,  despite  all  its  advantages  in  syntagmatic  analysis  is  found  to 
be  a  step  backwards  from  the  lexica  of  BDB  (Brown-Driver- 
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Briggs)  and  HALAT  (Hebrdisches  und  Aramaisches  Lexicon  Zum 
Alten  Testament)  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time,  the  drawback 
is  likely  deceptively  appealing  to  many  users,  because  this  overuse 
of  English  glosses  will  make  the  dictionary  seemingly  easier  to 
use  for  students  and  pastors. 

A  few  methodological  decisions  made  by  the  editors  of  the 
DCH  may  also  be  called  into  question.  In  order  to  utilize  modern 
linguistic  theory,  there  is  a  concentration  on  the  common  words 
and  uses;  however,  it  must  be  asked  if  such  an  emphasis  is  ade¬ 
quate  in  a  dictionary  which  treats  biblical  Hebrew.  Indeed,  often 
the  reason  a  dictionary  is  consulted  during  the  exegesis  process  is 
because  the  rare,  difficult  word  is  crucial  to  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  In  such  cases,  it  would  seem  that  an  emphasis  is  needed 
on  the  words  which  are  more  “sticky”  rather  than  the  words 
which  may  be  more  “transparent.” 

A  related  methodological  decision  involves  the  choice  to 
exclude  the  discussion  of  cognates  and  historical  development  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  modern  linguistic  principles.  This  method 
may  be  adequate  for  lexemes  which  are  more  common,  but  often 
Semitic  cognates  are  the  only  hint  the  investigator  has  at 
understanding  the  use  of  a  rare  or  difficult  Hebrew  word  or 
phrase.  Moreover,  it  seems  linguistically  naive  to  claim  that  an 
exact  parallel  of  a  phrase  or  word  in  cognate  language  is  not  help¬ 
ful  in  understanding  the  usage  of  a  word  in  Hebrew. 

This  assumption  also  raises  questions  regarding  the 
avoidance  of  historical  developments  of  words.  The  DCH  has 
defined  “Classical  Hebrew”  as  synchronic  and  as  including  all 
Hebrew  prior  to  the  Mishnah  (about  200  C.E.),  yet  this  includes 
inscriptions  and  biblical  texts  from  the  period  of  the  united  monar¬ 
chy  (tenth  century  B.C.E.)  down  to  the  common  era.  Even  a  first 
year  Hebrew  student  knows  that  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  language  of  early  Hebrew  poetry  (e.g.  Exodus  15  and 
Genesis  49)  and  the  poetry  of  Ecclesiastes.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  language  of  Genesis  and  Ben  Sira.  Though 
related  to  each  other,  many  words  experience  development  across 
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this  1000  year  period,  and  it  again  seems  naive  to  exclude  a  his¬ 
torical  discussion  a  priori.  The  seemingly  laudable  reference  to 
“modern  linguistics”  is  deceptive  here,  because  a  modern  linguist 
only  attempts  to  treat  a  language  as  synchronic  both  when  a  snap¬ 
shot  can  be  taken  of  a  language  and  when  its  speakers  can  be 
interviewed.  That  is,  a  linguist  might  treat  as  synchronic  the 
southern  English  dialect  in  Macon,  Georgia  during  December, 
1994  and  include  interviews  of  Macon  natives.  Obviously,  nei¬ 
ther  condition  holds  true  with  what  has  been  defined  as  Classical 
Hebrew. 

Another  methodological  question  must  be  raised  with 
regards  to  the  treatment  of  the  extra- biblical  texts.  Though  the 
DCH  envisions  itself  as  a  dictionary  of  all  Hebrew  texts,  one  must 
ask  the  question  if  it  can  really  succeed  when  it  does  not  devote 
adequate  attention  to  determining  the  actual  text  of  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  or  their  context.  The  problem  lies  in  the  reliance  on  Davies’ 
Ancient  Hebrew  Inscriptions  (1991).  This  work  is  important 
because  it  is  the  only  collection  of  all  the  Hebrew  inscriptions,  but 
it  is  deficient  in  that  it  relies  upon  the  readings  of  the  editio  prin- 
ceps  in  most  cases.  Where  a  variance  is  seen  from  the  editio  prin- 
ceps ,  the  bibliographic  source  is  normally  not  cited  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  check  the  readings.  The  result  is  a  convenient  collection  of 
the  inscriptional  material,  but  not  a  collection  which  is  adequate 
for  a  lexicon  for  extra-biblical  Hebrew.  Since  one  of  the  stated 
goals  of  the  DCH  is  to  be  a  dictionary  of  all  Classical  Hebrew, 
including  the  Hebrew  of  these  inscriptions,  it  would  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  these  texts  in  greater  depth  in  order  to  be  useful  as 
dictionary  of  these  texts. 

This  weakness  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  U^bx.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  name  occurs  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  for  an  official  who  is  described  as  “over  the 
house”  (mn  by).  The  name  is  also  found  on  one  extra-biblical 
seal  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah— Eliakim,  the  attendant  for  Yokan 
(pV  /  Dj?’Vx).  Though  there  is  only  one  seal,  it  is  listed  as 
three  different  seals  in  the  DCH  because  the  same  seal  is  known 
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from  three  different  seal  impressions.  However,  all  three  seal 
impressions  come  from  the  same  seal.  In  addition,  the  DCH  fails 
to  even  mention  the  title  “attendant,  squire”  OV3)  in  connection 
with  this  seal.  Surely  this  title  is  important  for  understanding  the 
use  of  the  name  on  the  seal  as  well  as  for  comparison  and  contrast 
to  the  title  of  “over  the  house”  (TOH  by)  for  the  biblical  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  name.  These  errors  may  seem  insignificant,  but 
when  considering  the  need  for  completeness  and  accuracy  in  com¬ 
piling  a  dictionary,  they  suggest  the  inherent  dangers  on  the  non- 
critical  reliance  of  someone  else’s  corpus  for  the  extra-biblical 
Hebrew  texts.  In  this  case,  the  problem  is  doubly  dangerous 
because  the  Davies’  corpus  itself  in  most  instances  does  not 
attempt  to  present  new  readings  of  the  texts. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  the  DCH  is  a  fabulous  reference 
work  which  is  a  must  for  every  Hebrew  scholar  and  strongly 
recommended  for  pastors  and  students.  The  fact  that  the  diction¬ 
ary  when  completed  will  consist  of  eight  volumes  will  mean  that  it 
cannot  be  the  first  dictionary  for  students,  pastors,  or  scholars. 
There  will  still  be  a  need  for  a  one  volume  dictionary  of  Hebrew 
even  after  the  completion  of  this  worthy  project.  However,  this 
work  is  well  worth  the  investment  as  a  supplement  to  the  one 
volume  BDB  and  the  longer  HAL  AT. 

—ANDREW  G.  VAUGHN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Yahweh  and  the  Sun:  Biblical  and  Archaeological  Evidence  for 
Sun  Worship  in  Ancient  Israel.  By  J.  Glen  Taylor.  Journal  for  the 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament  Supplement  Series  111.  JSOT  Press, 
1993. 

In  J.  G.  Taylor’s  revised  Ph.D  dissertation,  the  study  of  the  solar 
aspects  of  YHWH  in  Israelite  religion  has  received  extensive 
treatment.  The  monograph  distinguishes  itself  as  the  broadest  dis¬ 
cussion  of  both  archaeological  and  biblical  data  on  veneration  of 
the  sun  in  ancient  Israel  to  date.  Taylor  argues  that  there  is  evi- 
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dence  for  solar  Yahwism  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  he  is 
rightly  careful  to  distinguish  solar  Yahwism  from  what  he  terms 
as  the  “Atenistic”  notion  of  the  sun— the  identification  of  the  deity 
with  the  material  form  of  the  sun,  as  e.g.  in  the  Egyptian  Hymn 
to  Aten.  Solar  Yahwism  is  considered  explicitly  heterodox  by 
certain  biblical  writings  (Deut  4:19;  Ezek  8:16-18;  2  Kgs 

23:11);  yet,  the  practice  of  Israelite  religion  appears  to  have  been 
less  regular,  and  it  is  these  irregularities  that  Taylor  examines. 

Taylor’s  study  has  two  parts:  archaeological  data  and  bibli¬ 
cal  data.  The  author  argues  that  a  number  of  archaeological  items 
suggest  the  utilization  of  solar  imagery  by  both  court  and  cult.  In 
particular,  the  solar  symbols  on  Israelite  seals  and  the  terracotta 
horse  figurines  with  sun  disks  are  suggestive.  Other  evidence  is 
acknowledged  by  the  author  to  be  uncertain  (e.g.  the  solar  orienta¬ 
tion  of  cultic  structures)  or  minimal  (the  epigraphic  onomastic  evi¬ 
dence).  A  discussion  of  the  Tridacna  bowls  from  around  700 
BCE  would  have  strengthened  Taylor’s  argument  but  is  omitted. 
These  bowls  contain  a  depiction  of  a  god,  probably  El  (' Iqn’rs ), 
whose  lower  body  is  hidden  behind  a  fiery  sun  ( GGG  397  [draw¬ 
ings  337a;  337b]). 

Among  the  archaeological  evidence  for  solar  Yahwism,  the 
cult  stand  of  Taanach  is  prominently  featured  (24-37).  Taylor 
contends  that  the  sun  depicted  upon  an  equid  in  the  first  tier  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  an  icon  of  YHWH  to  match  the  invisible  YHWH 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  third  tier,  alternated  on  tiers  2  and  4 
with  depictions  of  the  goddess  Asherah.  Such  a  reconstruction 
raises  the  question  of  why  a  cult  stand  would  portray  the  same 
deity  both  as  “invisible”  and  as  a  sun.  Moreover,  the  opening  in 
tier  three  could  be  explained  by  other  means.  Hestrin’s  proposal 
that  the  stand  functioned  as  a  shrine  to  house  a  deity  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  opening  provided  access  to  the  statue  (Hestrin  71). 
This  would  remove  all  evidence  for  the  sun  disk  on  tier  1  as 
YHWH  by  analogy  with  the  remaining  tiers. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  book  Taylor  outlines  the  biblical 
evidence  for  solar  Yahwism,  and  provides  helpful  exegetical 
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insights.  For  instance,  his  connection  between  Deut  33:2 
(“YHWH  dawned  from  Seir”)  and  Esau’s  march  from  Seir  with 
his  host  illumines  Jacob’s  statement  to  Esau:  “To  see  your  face  is 
like  seeing  the  face  of  God”  (Gen  33:10),  particularly  in  light  of 
the  etiology  of  Penuel  in  Gen  32:30-31  (243-244).  His  discussion 
of  Ezekiel  8:16-17  and  2  Kings  23:11  is  also  convincing  and 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  solar  understanding  of  YHWH  in 
ancient  Israel.  Similarly,  a  solar  background  for  the  term  YHWH 
Sebaoth  is  possible,  though  not  unambiguous  (99-105).  This 
designation  would  originally  have  implied  that  YHWH  as  sun 
commands  the  astral  deities  (the  hosts).  Parallels  from  the  Psalms 
and  the  from  the  Akkadian  el-Amarna  texts  suggest  such  a  desig¬ 
nation;  however,  this  position  is  called  into  question  by  other  bib¬ 
lical  references  where  the  sun  is  included  among  the  hosts,  rather 
than  leading  them  (Ps  148:3;  Hab  3:11). 

Another  major  component  of  Taylor’s  biblical  data  concerns 
the  cult  at  Gibeon.  Taylor  traces  the  solar  aspects  of  the 
Jerusalem  cult  to  a  solar  cult  to  YHWH  in  Gibeon.  His  argument 
has  two  components.  The  first  step  argues  that  the 
Deuteronomistic  historian  has  suppressed  data  concerning 
Gibeon’ s  influence  on  Jerusalem,  but  has  retained  data  concerning 
the  solar  character  of  its  cult.  Thus,  the  presence  of  a  Yahwistic 
sun  cult  in  Gibeon  (“the  great  high  place”;  1  Kgs  3:4)  is  evident 
in  Joshua  10:12-14  (Joshua  said  to  YHWH:  “O  Sun-in-Gibeon 
cease”)  and  2  Samuel  21:6,9  (“impale  [hoqia‘]  before  YHWH-in- 
Gibeon”;  cf.  Num  25:4  “impale  [hdqia ‘\  before  the  sun”).  The 
second  step  is  that  the  Chronicler  has  kept  the  connection  between 
Gibeon  and  Jerusalem,  blit  omitted  references  to  the  solar  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Gibeon  cult.  The  links  between  Gibeon  and  Jerusalem 
are  forged  because  of  the  presence  of  the  altar  and  tabernacle  (1 
Chr  16:39;  21:29;  2  Chr  1:3-5),  and  the  Zadokites  (1  Chr 
16:39-40)  in  Gibeon.  Thus,  Taylor  sees  the  ark  as  transferred 
from  Gibeon  to  Jerusalem  (129-131). 

Rather  than  strengthening  the  hypothesis,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  each  succeeding  argument  weakened  the  case.  To  agree  with 
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Taylor  one  must  accept  many  debated  points.  Moreover,  it  seems 
inconsistent  that  the  Deuternomistic  historian  would  have  erased 
all  connections  with  the  site  at  Gibeon  while  retaining  the  ties  to 
Tyre  (cf.  1  Kings  5-7). 

In  summary,  the  reviewer  agrees  with  Taylor  that  within 
Israelite  religion  YHWH  received  solar  aspects  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  legitimate  expression  of  Yahwism.  YHWH  was 
attributed  with  solar  aspects  which  complemented  the  storm 
aspects.  The  need  for  this  solarization  likely  arose  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  royal  theology  and  the  concern  for  the  royal  exercise  of 
justice,  generally  associated  with  the  sun  deity  in  the  ancient  near 
East.  This  would  be  evident,  for  example,  from  the  Judean  royal 
seals  with  the  solar  symbolism.  The  reviewer  is,  however,  not 
convinced  by  Taylor’s  hypothesis  concerning  Gibeon  as  the 
provenance  for  solar  elements. 

Despite  the  challenges  of  scattered  and  diverse  evidence, 
Taylor  has  given  an  elaborate  and  skillful  analysis  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  YHWH  and  the  sun  in  ancient  Israelite  religion. 
Taylor  ends  with  an  appropriate  note  of  methodological  caution: 
“The  God  of  Israel  must  be  understood  in  categories  and  terms 
that  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ancient  near  Eastern  sun 
god”  (264).  Taylor’s  book  provides  a  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  history  of  scholarship  on  many  controversial  issues.  Fur¬ 
ther  scholarship  on  the  conception  of  the  deity  in  Israel  will 
greatly  benefit  from  Taylor’s  work. 

-GERALD  MICHAEL  BILKES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  End  of  the  Bronze  Age:  Changes  in  Warfare  and  the 
Catastrophe  ca.  1200  B.C..  By  Robert  Drews.  Princeton 
University  Press,  1993. 

The  development  of  military  weaponry  throughout  history 
catalogues  much  more  than  humanity’s  technological  prowess. 
Although  it  is  often  written  off  as  “old  history,”  providing  a 
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vehicle  for  a  “great  man”  to  come  to  historical  prominence,  mili¬ 
tary  history  can  provide  a  lens  by  which  to  examine  the  complex 
dynamic  of  social  and  cultural  development.  The  paucity  of  relics 
from  the  ancient  world  has  often  hindered  the  investigation  of 
military  developments  within  a  more  general  study  of  the  ancient 
Near  East.  In  his  book,  The  End  of  the  Bronze  Age:  Changes  in 
Warfare  and  the  Catastrophe  ca.  1200  B.C.,  Robert  Drews  claims 
that  such  developments  are  crucial  for  understanding  the 
calamitous  end  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Bronze  Age.  After 
surveying  the  physical  evidence  of  the  ancient  destruction  at  most 
city  and  palace  sites  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (8-30),  Drews 
dismisses  previous  theories  to  account  for  it.  The  claim  that  such 
destruction  was  wreaked  by  earthquakes  or  migrating  bands  such 
as  the  Philistines  is  unsupported  by  archaeological  evidence  (33- 
47,  48-72).  Since  many  food  storerooms  were  included  in  the 
burning,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  catastrophe  to  starving  mobs 
(77-84).  The  technical  innovation  of  iron  working  postdates  the 
destruction  by  a  least  a  century,  thus  ruling  out  a  causal  relation¬ 
ship  (33-6).  As  well,  the  theory  of  a  complete  systems  collapse 
does  not  explain  why  the  kingdoms  fell  when  they  did,  or  why  the 
professional  armies  could  not  stave  off  their  attackers  (85-90). 

In  place  of  these  theories  to  explain  the  destniction,  Drews 
posits  his  own:  military  innovation  employed  by  the  “barbarians” 
of  the  hinterlands  against  the  cities.  The  development  of  the 
round  shield  and  longer  cut-and-thrust  swords,  together  with  the 
use  of  hunting  javelin  in  battle,  enabled  large  groups  of  foot- 
soldiers  to  decimate  the  palaces  and  urban  centers  protected  by 
chariot  forces. 

Prior  to  such  developments,  wars  were  primarily  chariot 
battles.  Unshielded  archers  shot  their  composite  bows  whilst  their 
horses  and  chariots  raced  towards  the  enemy  (129-40).  Foot 
soldiers,  recruited  from  the  vassal  states  or  the  hinterlands  of  the 
kingdom  (147-157),  played  only  an  ancillary  role,  functioning  as 
either  skirmishers  or  cordoners.  Brandishing  short  sickle  spears 
or  swords  whose  blade  tapered  from  the  hilt  to  the  tip  (196-198), 
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the  soldiers  cut  and  sliced  the  enemy  at  close  range  either  in  areas 
impassable  for  chariots  or  on  the  battle  field  with  opposing 
charioteers  who  had  fallen  to  the  ground  (141-147).  Alterna¬ 
tively,  the  foot  soldiers  would  stand  side  by  side  and  use  their 
body-length  narrow  shields  to  cordon  off  a  protective  space  into 
which  injured  chariots  could  retreat  (141-147). 

Since  battles  were  decided  by  chariot  might,  and  chariots 
were  expensive,  warfare  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  kings  (110- 
112).  This  monopoly  was  broken  once  the  cut-and-thrust  sword 
and  smaller  round  shield  were  developed,  and  the  traditional  hunt¬ 
ing  javelin  was  given  a  new  prominence  within  the  ranks  of  the 
hired  infantrymen.  The  footmen  were  now  more  mobile,  and 
their  “Naue  Type  II”  sword,  which  combined  the  tapered  design 
of  the  cutting  sword  with  the  length  and  sturdiness  of  the  thrusting 
sword  (192-195),  meant  that  soldiers  could  thrust  as  well  as  cut. 

The  new  power  and  mobility  of  the  infantry  was 
demonstrated  in  1213  BCE  when  great  numbers  of  Achaean  foot 
soldiers,  hired  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Troy  and  Thebes  to  support 
their  large  chariot  forces,  grouped  together  and  fought  against  the 
city  states.  Encouraged  by  the  events  in  the  North  West  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  other  barbarians  grouped  together  and  fought  as  large 
bands  of  infantrymen  wielding  cut-and-thrust  swords  against  the 
chariot  armies  of  Bronze  Age  kingdoms.  The  Greek  Karnak 
Inscriptions  record  the  heretofore  unheard  of  attack  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  foot  soldiers  upon  Egypt.  Although  they  were 
ultimately  defeated,  news  of  the  attempt  encouraged  other  tribes 
from  the  countryside,  such  as  the  Philistines  and  Israelites,  to 
band  together  in  large  groups  and  attack  neighboring  cities  with 
their  new  weapons.  Such  annalistic  evidence  is  supported  by  the 
dramatic  increase  of  javelin  heads,  cut-and-thrust  swords,  and  the 
round  shields  found  at  late  Bronze  Age-early  Iron  Age  sites.  The 
new  power  over  chariotry  is  also  reflected  in  some  of  the  oldest 
sections  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  such  as  Exodus  15  when  Moses 
celebrates  the  military  success  of  his  God:  “I  will  sing  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  has  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  he 
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has  thrown  into  the  sea... Pharaoh’s  chariots  and  his  host  he  cast 
into  the  sea.  ” 

The  social  impact  of  such  military  innovations  had  wide- 
ranging  consequences,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  rise  of 
“barbarian”  infantry  and  the  increase  in  army  size.  The  settle¬ 
ment  patterns  adopted  in  the  early  Iron  Age  reveal  the  new 
emphasis  placed  on  large,  naturally  fortified  cities  which  provided 
security  from  violent  hoards  (223-4).  The  stress  which  early 
Israel  placed  upon  the  YHWH  Saba’ot  may  also  be  seen  as  a 
reflection  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  “hosts”  in  warfare 
(172). 

Drews  does  not  claim  to  be  putting  forwards  new  facts  but 
rather  a  new  interpretive  framework  for  assessing  the  material 
and  literary  remains.  Although  scholars  have  previously  noted  the 
change  in  weaponry  and  tactics  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Bronze  Age  (102-103),  Drews’  major  contribution  is  cataloguing 
all  of  these  facts.  The  construction  of  a  new  interpretive  construct 
is  a  risky  endeavor,  especially  in  ancient  history  where  so  few 
relics  can  be  examined.  Drews  admits  that  the  large  gaps  of  evi¬ 
dence  forced  him  to  make  a  number  of  “imaginative  assessments” 
(102).  While  the  study  of  history  is  impossible  without  such 
assessments,  it  is  Drews’  dominantly  uni-causal  approach  which  is 
the  most  problematic.  None  of  the  previous  explanations  given 
for  the  destruction  are  allowed  to  stand  as  partial  answers.  In 
Drews’  estimation,  what  moved  history  in  the  late  Bronze  Age 
was  military  technology. 

As  problematic  as  Drews’  totalizing  is,  the  book’s  clear 
style,  helpful  diagrams,  and  detailed  notes  and  bibliography  pro¬ 
vide  an  engaging  introduction  to  what  can  often  be  an  enervating 
topic.  The  boldness  of  his  thesis  will  encourage  a  fresh  reassess¬ 
ment  of  military  innovation  and  its  role  within  the  Bronze  Age 
destruction. 

—MELODY  D.  KNOWLES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Hajj :  The  Muslim  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  Holy  Places. 
By  F.  E.  Peters.  Princeton  University  Press,  1994.  399  pages. 

F.E.  Peters’  The  Hajj:  The  Muslim  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the 
Holy  Places  is  a  literary  history  of  the  Hajj  or  ritual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  from  its  pre-Islamic  origins  to  the  end  of  the  Hashimite 
Kingdom  of  the  Hijaz  in  1926.  Though  based  on  the  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  pilgrims  themselves,  the  book’s  emphasis  is  on  the 
political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  journey  rather  than  on  its 
psychological  and  spiritual  dimensions.  The  book  is  structured 
almost  as  a  reader,  with  long  excerpts  from  primary  texts  richly 
glossed  with  historical  explication.  Literary  texts  are  a  vital 
source  of  information,  Peters  points  out,  especially  because 
chronic  flooding  and  constant  rebuilding  has  destroyed  so  much  of 
the  archeological  evidence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  The  Hajj ,  Peters,  a  professor  of  Near  Eastern  Languages, 
Literatures  and  History  at  New  York  University  and  the  author  of 
Children  of  Abraham:  Judaism ,  Christianity ,  and  Islam  (1982) 
and  Muhammad  and  the  Origins  of  Islam  (1994),  first  summarizes 
the  events  of  Muhammad’s  life  and  the  pre-Islamic  history  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Given  the  paucity  of  data,  Peters’  conclu¬ 
sions  on  these  two  subjects  are  necessarily  tentative.  Using  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Qur’an  and  from  medieval  Muslim  historians  and 
Qur’anic  commentators,  Peters  also  highlights  the  importance  of 
Abraham  and  the  significance  of  the  Ka’ba  (the  sacred  house  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  “the  Muslim  Holy  of  Holies”),  giving  a  detailed  description 
of  its  interior  and  its  surroundings. 

Peters  then  provides  excerpts  from  over  twenty-five  first¬ 
hand  accounts,  ranging  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  century, 
written  by  pilgrims.  Special  attention  is  given  to  three 
“professional”  travelers,  Nasir-i  Khusraw  (Hajj  of  1050),  Ibn 
Jubayr  (Hajj  of  1184)  and  Ibn  Battuta  (Hajj  of  1326)  who  wrote  at 
length  about  their  impressions.  A  separate  chapter  undertakes  the 
study  of  three  nineteenth  century  European  non-Muslim  pilgrims 
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(John  Lewis  Burckhardt,  Leon  Roches,  and  Richard  Francis 
Burton)  who  disguised  themselves  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
Holy  Sites. 

Peters  glosses  the  first-hand  accounts  with  detailed  discus¬ 
sions  of  a  wide  variety  of  topics  related  to  the  pilgrimage:  the 
routes  traveled  to  Mecca  from  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  taxation 
and  transportation  costs;  dangers  that  the  pilgrims  faced  from  the 
Bedouin  (nomads  who  preyed  on  the  caravans);  sacrifices  made  at 
the  Holy  Sites;  shifts  in  transportation  technology;  outbreaks  of 
cholera;  and  lastly,  the  political  changes  that  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Hashimite  Kingdom  in  1926.  The  post- 1926  Hajj,  maintains 
Peters,  must  be  the  focus  of  a  separate  study  because  under  the 
Saudis  the  Hajj  changed  dramatically.  The  pilgrimage  became 
safer  for  the  participants,  but  with  this  new  sense  of  order  came 
an  almost  puritanical  Islam.  That,  combined  with  the  increase  in 
air  travel,  forever  changed  the  Hajj  from  what  it  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Husayn’s  ancestors  for  over  a  millennium. 

This  book  will  be  of  most  interest  to  readers  who  want  to 
gain  a  general  understanding  of  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  uninitiated  will  benefit  from  Peters’  conscientious  effort  to 
define  each  new  Arabic  term  as  it  is  introduced  and  by  the 
unpretentious  tone  that  characterizes  his  narrative.  He  prefaces 
each  first-hand  account  with  information  that  allows  the  reader  to 
understand  the  context  of  the  material  that  is  about  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Each  of  the  seven  chapters  is  clearly  divided  into  smaller 
subtitled  sections  which  are  easy  to  locate.  Also  of  interest  are 
the  photographs  of  pilgrims  and  of  Holy  Sites,  many  of  which 
have  never  been  published  before,  and  a  map  of  the  pilgrim 
routes  of  Arabia  which  supplement  the  written  text.  Students  of 
Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies  will  also  find  the  book  useful 
as  a  resource  which  provides,  in  a  single  volume,  translations  in 
English  of  first-hand  accounts  of  the  Muslim  pilgrimage. 

Given  the  ambitious  time  frame  of  the  study,  it  is 
unavoidable  that  not  every  topic  receives  exhaustive  treatment. 
The  value  of  the  study  is  that  Peters  allows  the  first-hand  accounts 
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to  speak  for  themselves  by  leaving  the  texts  in  large,  uninterrupted 
portions.  Because  there  are  so  many  primary  texts  that  are  quoted 
numerous  times  in  successive  chapters,  an  index  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  writers  along  with  a  brief  biographical  description 
and  the  dates  of  their  journeys  to  the  Hajj  would  have  served  to 
aid  the  reader  in  following  the  study.  Otherwise,  Peters’  study 
offers  a  noteworthy  compilation  of  first-hand  accounts  that 
provides  a  history  of  the  Muslim  pilgrimage  as  seen  and  experi¬ 
enced  by  participants  over  the  centuries. 

-JANE  KENYON 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

The  Formation  of  Hell:  Death  and  Retribution  in  the  Ancient  and 
Early  Christian  Worlds.  By  Alan  E.  Bernstein.  Cornell  University 
Press,  1993,  xiii  +  392  pp. 

This  book  is  the  first  installment  in  the  author’s  ongoing  project  to 
write  a  comprehensive  history  of  hell  “from  the  Bible  to  Dante” — 
an  admirably  ambitious  project,  particularly  as  this  volume 
already  spans  an  expanse  of  over  two  thousand  years  of  Western 
literature  in  350  pages.  Bernstein’s  training  lies  in  the  field  of 
Medieval  History,  yet  his  far- ranging  interests  have  led  him  to 
publish  outside  his  area  of  specialization.  His  first  book,  Pierre 
d’Ailly  and  the  Blanchard  Affair:  University  and  Chancellor  of 
Paris  at  the  Beginnning  of  the  Great  Schism  (1978)  is  about  as  far 
away  from  an  analysis  of  hell  in  Antiquity  as  one  can  get. 

In  The  Formation  of  Hell ,  Bernstein  commences  his 
examination  in  two  seedbeds  of  Western  culture,  the  Near  East 
and  ancient  Egypt,  then  moves  more  or  less  chronologically 
through  Greco-Roman  material,  Jewish  sources  and  ultimately 
into  early  Christianity  from  its  inception  up  to  Augustine  in  the 
late  fourth  to  early  fifth-century.  Bernstein’s  work  contributes  to 
the  relatively  limited  pool  of  scholarship  on  hell,  which  includes 
Eileen  Gardiner’s  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell  Before  Dante 
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(1989),  and  Martha  Himmelfarb’s  Tours  of  Hell:  An  Apocalyptic 
Form  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Literature  (1983). 

The  author’s  introduction  provides  him  with  the  opportunity 
to  outline  his  methodological  approach.  Bernstein  offers  his 
working  definition  of  “hell”  on  p.  3  to  establish  his  terms  of 
reference: 

Hell... is  a  divinely  sanctioned  place  of  eternal  torment  for 
the  wicked.  It  is  “divinely  sanctioned”  because  the  God 
(or  the  gods)  who  established  it  could  have  refrained  from 
creating  it  and  could  at  any  time  demolish  it.  Its  existence 
depends  on  some  divinely  established  purpose.  Whether  it 
is  a  physical  place  or  a  psychological  state  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  left  open  to  consideration  in  the  light  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  source.  Although  the  strictest  definition  would 
insist  that  hell  be  eternal,  some  theories  have  proposed 
shorter  periods.  The  word  “torment”  stresses  suffering, 
the  idea  that  the  resident  of  hell  experiences  a  fate  contrary 
to  what  he  or  she  wills.  Using  the  world  “punishment”  in 
this  place  would  stress  the  justice  of  one’s  damnation,  but 
at  the  expense  of  suffering.  Therefore,  to  include  both 
suffering  and  justice,  I  adopt  the  somewhat  longer  for¬ 
mulation  “torment  for  the  wicked”,  which  fulfills  the 
requirement  that  the  damned  be  justly  damned  -  that  is, 
they  deserve  their  suffering. 

Although  his  basic  definition  can  be  distilled  into  one  succinct 
line,  the  bulk  of  this  definition  consists  of  Bernstein’s  forced 
attempts  to  universalize  it  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  qualifying 
clauses.  In  other  words,  Bernstein  tries  hard  to  reduce  all  of  the 
conceptions  of  hell  that  we  encounter  in  three  of  the  intersecting 
cultures  into  one  comprehensive  definition.  Since  what  follows  in 
the  rest  of  the  book  consistently  fails  to  deliver  such  homogeneity, 
Bernstein  would  have  been  better  off  either  to  have  abandoned  his 
attempts  to  fit  all  conceptions  of  the  post-death  experience  into 
one  pat  definition,  or,  conversely,  to  have  limited  his  investigation 
to  texts  which  really  do  discuss  hell  as  “a  divinely  sanctioned 
place  of  eternal  torment  for  the  wicked”.  Either  option  might 
have  produced  a  less  sprawling  book. 
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Bernstein  further  refines  the  ancient  understanding  of  death 
into  four  categories,  which  determine  the  organization  of  his  pri¬ 
mary  sources:  neutral  death ,  in  which  the  post-death  state  carries 
neither  positive  nor  negative  valence;  moral  death,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  during  his  or  her  lifetime  bears  direct 
consequences  on  his  or  her  lot  after  death;  porous  death,  in  which 
the  border  between  the  living  and  the  dead  can  be  crossed  under 
exceptional  circumstances;  and  useful  death,  in  which  the  individ¬ 
uals  actually  benefit  from  the  post-death  state  through,  for 
instance,  an  inversion  of  social  status. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  The  Formation  of  Hell  begin  in  the 
shade  —  and  among  the  shades  —  of  the  Styx,  where  Bernstein 
guides  us  through  some  of  the  masterworks  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  from  Homer’s  Odyssey  to  Plato’s  Republic.  Almost 
immediately,  however,  he  encounters  problems  with  his  meth¬ 
odology.  In  his  examination  of  the  Odyssey,  for  example, 
Bernstein  notes  that  death  is  “morally  neutral”.  But  he  is  hemmed 
in  by  his  categorization;  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  in  the  Odyssey 
death  is  only  morally  neutral  for  ordinary  people,  since  Book  II 
details  the  legendary  punishment  of  such  heroes  as  Tantalus  and 
Sisyphus.  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  leads  into  a  discussion 
of  the  place  of  the  mysteries  in  Ancient  Greek  society,  which 
promised  a  better  fate  in  the  afterlife  for  those  who  had  been 
initiated  —  again,  hardly  an  example  of  “morally  neutral”  death. 

Bernstein’s  treatment  of  Aristophanes’  play  The  Frogs 
betrays  his  agenda  when  he  states  “ The  Frogs  is  typical  of  a  new 
level  of  consciousness  about  the  afterlife  among  the  Greeks 
because  it  contrasts  the  fate  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  explicitly 
and  at  length”  (p.  46).  In  other  words,  despite  his  many  patent 
claims  to  the  contrary,  Bernstein  organizes  his  material  not  solely 
on  a  diachronic  basis,  but  also  following  a  developmental  model 
in  which  a  morally  neutral  understanding  of  death  was  historically 
superceded  by  a  better  understanding  in  which  morality  figured 
more  prominently.  In  actual  fact,  of  course,  all  these  views  of 
death  likely  occurred  synchronically  and  within  the  same  cultural 
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milieu.  To  his  credit,  Bernstein  himself  notes  this  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  though  his  apologies  and  caveats  to  the  reader  fre¬ 
quently  dangle  more  or  less  ineffectively  at  the  end  of  chapters, 
where  they  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  ignored,  or  simply 
not  taken  seriously  enough. 

In  the  third  chapter,  “Porous  Death”,  Bernstein  discusses 
the  idea  popular  in  Greco-Roman  culture  that  death  and  life  are 
separated  by  a  permeable  barrier.  Penetration  of  this  barrier  may 
occur  in  both  directions.  A  living  hero  may  enter  the  land  of  the 
dead  (viz.  Herakles,  Orpheus,  Theseus).  Conversely,  a  ghost  or 
shade  may  haunt  the  realm  of  the  living.  Here,  Bernstein’s  writ¬ 
ing  is  at  its  most  captivating,  since  he  effectively  synthesizes 
material  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  He  moves  away  from 
purely  textual  analysis  to  a  discussion  of  popular  views  of  the 
afterlife.  Ironically,  however,  this  very  interesting  chapter  bears 
only  peripheral  relation  to  conceptions  of  hell  in  antiquity. 

Bernstein  turns  next  to  Judaism,  the  subject  of  chapters  five, 
six,  and  seven.  He  deconstructs  the  popular  modern  conception 
that  Judaism  includes  no  comprehensive  views  on  the  afterlife. 
He  leads  the  reader  through  various  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to 
ferret  out  the  full  range  of  meanings  for  Jewish  conceptions  of 
hell  such  as  Sheol  and  Gehenna.  He  explores  as  well  Jewish 
understandings  of  divine  punishment,  vengeance,  resurrection  and 
judgment.  Though  the  last  sections  on  Daniel  and  1  Enoch  are 
flawed  by  many  small  inaccuracies  (in  which  the  author’s  lack  of 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  source  material  is  at  its  most  glar¬ 
ing),  in  general  Bernstein  displays  his  proficiency  as  textual  critic. 
Ultimately,  he  handles  the  Deuteronomic  material  deftly  and  com¬ 
prehensively. 

Bernstein  moves  finally  to  Christianity,  the  subject  of  the 
final  five  chapters  of  the  book.  He  begins  with  a  fine  discussion 
of  Paul’s  understanding  of  life  after  death  before  moving  to  the 
gospel  of  John,  which  he  claims  shares  a  similar  tendency  to  play 
down  the  theme  of  eternal  punishment  in  favor  of  a  more 
mitigated  message  of  divine  love  and  universal  salvation.  The 
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doctrine  of  damnation  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  synoptic 
gospels,  which  he  examines  in  chapter  nine. 

For  the  most  part,  Bernstein  handles  his  primary  sources 
competently,  displaying  an  impressive  understanding  of  most  texts 
and  their  use  of  language.  Yet  his  approach  to  these  sources  is 
consistently  descriptive  rather  than  analytical.  For  this  reason, 
this  book  is  best  suited  to  a  general  audience,  or  for  use  in 
undergraduate  coursework  at  the  introductory  level.  If  one  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  primary  source  material,  Bernstein’s  overview 
will  provide  useful  summaries.  He  writes  clearly,  accurately,  and 
(as  the  footnotes  indicate)  with  a  firm  grasp  of  some  of  the  best 
and  most  au  courant  modern  scholarship.  If  one  has  already  read 
the  primary  sources,  however,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the 
book,  since  it  is  sadly  devoid  of  penetrating  analysis  and  compel- 
ing  ideas. 

The  Formation  of  Hell's  greatest  shortcoming  is  its  almost 
total  disregard  for  social  history.  Bernstein  never  stops  to  ask  the 
truly  interesting  question:  “Under  what  specific  historical  circum¬ 
stances  did  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  after  death  arise?” 
There  is  at  least  one  other  way  to  ask  this  question,  which  would 
allow  us  to  gain  access  into  the  socio-historical  realm:  “Who 
exactly  are  ’the  wicked’  envisioned  in  each  of  these  texts?”  There 
is,  of  course,  no  single  answer  to  these  questions.  Nevertheless, 
the  variety  and  range  of  answers  could  prove  instructive  in  them¬ 
selves.  Recent  studies  on  apocalyptic  literature  (see,  for  instance, 
John  J.  Collin’s  The  Apocalyptic  Imagination)  have  highlighted 
the  fundamental  relationship  between  the  creation  of  works  in  the 
apocalyptic  genre  and  extreme  social  conditions— witness  for 
instance  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  in  70 
CE,  which  provoked  Jewish  response  in  the  form  of  apocalyptic 
works  such  as  4  Ezra  and  Baruch,  or  (for  another  historical  exam¬ 
ple)  the  proliferation  of  apocalyptic  writings  among  Monophysite 
and  Nestorian  Christians  squeezed  between  the  Roman  and  Per¬ 
sian  empires  during  the  time  of  the  Muslim  invasions  in  the 
seventh  century.  Visions  of  hell  in  antiquity  seem  to  be  most 
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articulated  among  sectarian  groups  alienated  or  persecuted  by 
members  of  their  own  religion  who  do  not  share  their  particular 
view.  This  mechanism  comes  into  play  again  and  again  in  the 
material  covered  by  Bernstein:  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  for 
instance,  and  certainly  also  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  to  name 
only  two  more  obvious  examples.  Rather  than  considering  his¬ 
torical  circumstance  behind  texts  such  as  these,  Bernstein  offers 
only  an  inadequate  abstract  model  based  on  psychological  theory: 
“Belief  in  future  punishment  is  a  manifestation  of  the  sublimated 
desire  for  vengeance.”  While  this  is  certainly  true,  history  has 
provided  ample  opportunity  to  illustrate  this  abstract  model  with 
examples  from  real  situations  and  real  religious  groups— a  his¬ 
torical  reality  from  which  Bernstein  quite  unfortunately  shies 
away. 

-NICOLA  DENZEY 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

The  Text  as  Thou:  Martin  Buber's  Dialogical  Hermeneutics  and 
Narrative  Theology.  By  Steven  Kepnes.  Indiana  University  Press, 
1992,  221  pages. 

In  this  exciting  study,  Steven  Kepnes  sets  out  to  place  Martin 
Buber’s  thought  in  conversation  with  contemporary  hermeneutics 
and  literary  criticism.  This  is  an  important  task  for  two  main 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  within  the  confines  of  Buber  scholar¬ 
ship,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  Buber  as  hermeneut.  The 
second,  perhaps  more  important  reason,  is  that  the  major  thrust  of 
narrative  theology  has  been  largely  Christian.  Kepnes’ s  book  is 
thus  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts  to  place  modern  Jewish 
thought  into  dialogue  with  contemporary  narrative  theology. 
However,  because  such  an  effort  is  both  admirable  and  long  over¬ 
due,  it  is  disappointing  that,  in  this  regard,  Kepne’s  book  does  not 
create  a  true  dialogue  between  Jewish  and  Christian  narrative  and 
hermeneutical  approaches. 
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Let  me  address  the  book’s  more  narrow  task  first:  the 
attempt  to  see  Buber  as  hermeneut.  The  Text  as  Thou  has  two 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  four  chapters.  Throughout  the 
book,  Kepnes  carefully  documents  Buber’s  progression  as 
philosopher,  translator,  and  interpreter  of  Hasidic  stories.  In  part 
one,  “Buber’s  Hermeneutics,”  Kepnes  traces  the  development  of  a 
Buberian  hermeneutics.  Buber  studied  with  Wilhelm  Dilthey  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  from  the  summer  of  1898  to  the  fall  of 
1899  and  Kepnes  emphasizes  Dilthey’ s  long-lasting  influence  on 
Buber.  He  notes  that  Buber’s  early  hermeneutical  approach  in 
translating  and  interpreting  Hasidic  tales  replicated  Dilthey’ s,  and 
Schleiermacher’s,  emphases  on  re-telling  and  re-living.  Only  with 
the  development  of  his  I  and  Thou  philosophy,  did  Buber  begin  to 
move  away  from  this  sort  of  re-creative  activity.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  1922  Der  Grofle  Maggid  und  seine  Nachfolge,  Buber 
rejected  his  earlier,  neo-romantic  method.  In  “Hasidism  and 
Modern  Man”  Buber  summed  up  the  change  in  his  approach 

The  realization... grew  in  me,  that  of  human  life  as  the 
possibility  of  dialogue  with  being... At  the  same  time,  but 
in  a  special  osmosis  with  it,  my  relationship  to  Hasidism 
was  ever  more  basically  transformed  (“Hasidism  and 
Modern  Man,”  24,  as  quoted  by  Kepnes,  21). 

But  while  Buber  moved  toward  a  dialogical  hermeneutics  in  I  and 
Thou ,  he  still  remained  tied  to  the  neo-romanticism  of  his  youth. 
This  neo-romanticism  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Buber’s  account  in  / 
and  Thou  of  art: 

Art  speaks  to  us:  the  relation  is  wrapped  in  a  cloud  but 
reveals  itself;  it  lacks  but  creates  language.  We  hear  no 
You  and  yet  feel  addressed;  we  answer— creating,  think¬ 
ing,  acting;  with  our  being  we  speak  the  basic  word, 
unable  to  say  You  with  our  mouth  (/  and  Thou ,  57). 

For  Kepnes,  Buber’s  account  of  dialogue  and  his  account  of  art 
in  1  and  Thou  provide  the  stepping-stone  for  the  creation  of  a 
Buberian  hermeneutic.  Kepnes  argues  that  Buber’s  account  of  a 
pre-linguistic,  unmediated  encounter  in  I  and  Thou  becomes  a 
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more  fully  developed  theory  of  interpretation  in  Buber’s  writings 
on  the  Bible.  I  thus  take  the  following  to  be  the  central  thesis  of 
The  Text  as  Thou : 

what  we  find  in  Buber’s  writings  on  the  Bible  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  works  of  art 
developed  in  I  and  Thou  to  the  sacred  text,  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Like  the  work  of  art  the  Bible  can  be  regarded  as  a 
Thou  and  the  process  of  interpretation  phrased  as  a 
’dialogue  with  the  text’  (58). 

Having  established  this  Buberian  hermeneutical  principle— that  the 
sacred  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  can  be  encountered  as  a  Thou  to 
which  one  can  respond— Kepnes  moves  into  part  two  of  his  book, 
entitled  “Buber’s  Narrative  Theology.”  In  the  four  chapters  that 
make  up  this  part  of  the  book,  Kepnes  introduces  Buber  as  an 
interlocutor  in  current  debates  about  narrative  theology.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  Buber’s  narrative  theology  is  similar  to  the  modern 
“anti-novel,”  but  that  Buber’s  “middle”  gives  order,  and  not 
chaos,  to  the  plot:  “Buber  is  concerned  with  a  movement  from 
distance  to  intimate  relation  with  the  biblical  text  where  in  my 
present,  my  middle,  my  personal  narrative  is  ’interposed’  into  the 
middle  of  the  biblical  narrative”  (124). 

Drawing  on  Buber’s  notion  of  the  “eclipse  of  God,”  Kepnes 
suggests  that  this  view  could  provide  the  beginnings  of  a  narrative 
response  to  the  Holocaust  because,  by  emphasizing  the  “middle,” 
it  acknowledges  a  common  memory  of  the  past,  along  with  the 
open-endedness  of  the  future.  In  the  final  chapter,  Kepnes 
attempts  to  place  Buber  along  Gary  Comstock’s  grid  of  “pure” 
and  “impure”  narrative  theologies.  Comstock’s  distinction  allows 
Kepnes  to  highlight  both  the  particularist  and  universalist  aspects 
of  Buber’s  thought.  Buber’s  narrative  theology  is  “pure”  because 
it  concerns  the  particular  story  of  a  particular  people,  the  Jews. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  “impure”  because  it  aims  not  at  “a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  our  own  story  but  [at]  the  rejoining  voice  of  another’s 
story,  a  different  story”  (149).  It  is  here  that  Kepnes  is  at  his 
best:  he  uses  Buber  to  offer  a  new,  and  more  nuanced,  view  of 
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narrative  theology.  Buber,  for  Kepnes,  “makes  clear  the  redemp¬ 
tive,  indeed,  messianic  dimension”  of  the  hermeneutical  enterprise 
(149). 

It  is  also  here,  however,  that  The  Text  as  Thou  is  most  dis¬ 
appointing.  In  his  preface  Kepnes  writes  that  “If  we  look  at  the 
entirety  of  Buber’s  narrative  writings,  what  we  have  is  a  body  of 
literature  which  represents  a  daring  attempt  to  formulate  a  modern 
narrative  Jewish  theology”  (xv).  But  we  must  ask:  in  what  sense 
is  Buber’s  notion  of  the  text  as  Thou  “Jewish”?  Kepnes’ s  own 
analysis  provides  us  with  the  beginnings  of  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Buber  never  did  get  past  his  equation  of  art  and  the  text; 
indeed,  this  equation,  as  noted  above,  is  what  makes  a  Buberian 
hermeneutic  possible  in  the  first  place.  But  such  an  equation,  I 
would  argue,  is  not  very  Jewish.  It  is,  like  much  of  Buber’s 
thought,  neo-romantic.  By  not  addressing  this  issue,  The  Text  as 
Thou  fails  to  create  a  true  dialogue  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
hermeneutical  approaches.  A  true  dialogue,  as  Buber  himself 
would  agree,  demands  real  difference.  The  view  of  a  Jewish 
hermeneutic  presented  in  The  Text  as  Thou ,  however,  is  parasitic 
on,  and  not  different  from,  Christian  hermeneutics.  In  an  impor¬ 
tant  sense  this  shortcoming  is  not  Kepnes’s,  but  Buber’s  own. 

Nonetheless,  The  Text  as  Thou  begins  an  important 
dialogue  about  Jewish  and  Christian  hermeneutical  approaches. 
This  dialogue  should  be  aided  by  the  recent  translation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  Buber’s  and  Franz  Rosenzweig’s  essays  on  biblical 
translation  (trans.  Lawrence  Rosenwald,  ed.  Everett  Fox,  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  Translation ,  Indiana  University  Press,  1994).  In  map¬ 
ping  the  development  of  a  Buberian  hermeneutic,  Kepnes  rightly 
emphasizes  Rosenzweig’s  contribution  to  Buber’s  dialogical 
philosophy  and  hermeneutical  approach  (21).  Not  only  did 
Rosenzweig  provide  Buber  with  important  comments  on  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  1  and  Thou ,  but  it  was  by  way  of  his  collaboration  with 
Rosenzweig  in  translating  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  German  that 
Buber  developed  his  mature  approach  to  the  Bible.  However, 
Rosenzweig  differed  from  Buber  on  a  number  of  important 
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points,  including  the  equation  of  the  text  and  art.  Moreover,  for 
Rosenzweig,  a  text,  let  alone  art,  can  never  be  Thou,  because  only 
God  and  other  human  beings  are  capable  of  addressing  us.  It  is 
thus  in  the  conversation  between  Buber  and  Rosenzweig  that  a 
truer  and  fuller  sense  of  a  Jewish  hermeneutic  may  arise.  With 
the  publication  of  these  essays,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  the 
continuation  of  the  important  conversation  that  Kepnes  begins  in 
The  Text  as  Thou. 

-LEORA  BATNITZKY 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Reimagining  Denominationalism:  Interpretative  Essays.  Edited  by 
Robert  Bruce  Mullin  and  Russell  E.  Richey.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1994,  326  pages. 

Those  who  purchase  this  book  because  its  title,  Reimagining 
Denominationalism ,  suggests  that  it  would  discuss  the  con¬ 
troversial  conference  of  the  same  name  held  in  Minneapolis  in 
1993  may  be  sorely  disappointed  to  learn  that  this  is  a  collection 
of  essays  about  a  rather  conventional  subject,  the  writing  of 
denominational  history.  Yet  the  trendy  title  for  such  traditional 
subject  is  not  a  case  of  false  advertising  because  this  a  collection 
of  essays  which  challenge  the  conventional  thinking  in  American 
religious  history.  For  the  past  generation,  American  historians 
and  American  religious  historians  in  particular  have  looked 
askance  upon  church  history  as  parochial  and  passe.  The  more 
fashionable  studies  in  American  religious  history  focus  on  any¬ 
thing  but  soggy  denominations  and  their  tedious  stories.  Most 
recent  work  by  American  religious  historians  have  focused  on 
issues  of  gender,  race,  and  inclusion,  and  on  transreligious  themes 
such  as  fundamentalism.  These  studies  have  not  only  recovered 
neglected  dimensions  of  American  religious  history  but  also  chal¬ 
lenged  traditional  assumptions  and  conclusions.  The  shift  in  inter¬ 
est  is  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  hundreds  of  scholars  who 
flock  to  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  meetings  and  the 
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dozens  who  attend  the  American  Society  of  Church  History 
gatherings.  The  shift  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  Within  the 
American  Society  of  Church  History,  there  has  even  been  some 
discussion  recently  about  changing  the  organization’s  name, 
presumably  to  something  with  a  more  scientific  ring  or  a  less 
provincial  connotation.  Why  do  church  historians  get  such  a  bad 
rap?  Because  they  deserve  it.  In  the  past,  most  of  these 
chroniclers  have  touted  the  wondrous  beginnings  of  their 
denominations,  trumpeted  past  glories  of  their  traditions,  and 
lamented  demises  of  their  churches  with  jeremiads  worthy  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  himself.  Even  the  first  comprehensive 
American  religious  histories  written  after  World  War  II  that 
focused  not  on  denominations  per  se  but  on  the  larger  picture  of 
American  religious  history  appear  in  retrospect  to  be  nothing  more 
than  publicity  tracts  for  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

This  collection  of  essays  is  anything  but  a  call  for  a  revival 
of  old-fashioned  church  history.  Instead,  the  authors  of  these 
essays  collectively  challenge  both  current  attitudes  toward  church 
history  and  the  methods  and  models  of  the  old-fashioned  church 
historians.  As  such,  the  work  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
not  only  American  religious  scholarship  but  also  a  variety  of  fields 
of  historical  inquiry. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  section 
provides  a  general  overview  of  the  state  of  denominational 
studies.  Henry  Warner  Bowden  offers  a  constructively  critical 
historical  survey  of  the  rise  of  denominational  history.  William 
R.  Hutchison  makes  a  persuasive  case  for  writing  histories  that 
contextualize  denominations  within  their  larger  social  milieu.  The 
three  subsequent  essays  examine  historiographical  developments 
within  several  sub-fields  of  denominational  history.  Jay  R.  Dolan 
outlines  the  shift  in  Catholic  historiography  away  from  the  prelate 
and  toward  the  lay  practicioner.  Laurie  F.  Maffly-Kipp  concludes 
her  investigation  of  African-American  religious  history  noting  that 
historians  typically  overlook  denominational  differences  in  their 
search  for  racial  and  social  solidarity.  Russell  E.  Richey  provides 
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several  typologies  to  illuminate  the  internal  dynamic  within 
denominations,  a  critical  factor  typically  ignored  by  previous 
denominational  historians.  In  the  final  essay  in  this  section, 
Charles  Long  suggests  that  denominational  studies  cannot  gain 
acceptance  as  a  bona  fide  scholarly  discipline  unless  they  are 
placed  in  a  larger  scholarly  context.  Unfortunately,  he  offers  no 
constructive  suggestions  about  what  the  revamped  discipline 
should  look  like. 

Essays  in  the  second  section  provide  a  variety  of  different 
models  for  doing  denominational  history.  Here  the  labors  of 
thirty  years  of  American  religious  scholarship  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  discipline.  Contributers  to  this  section  as  well  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrate  how  new  methodologies,  including  anthropology, 
congregational  studies,  literary  studies,  and  sociology,  provide 
insightful  interpretative  perspectives  on  denominational  histories. 
Two  essays  in  this  section  stand  out.  Nancy  Ammerman  points 
out  that  full-orbed  denominational  study  must  not  only  take  into 
account  theological  and  organizational  factors  but  also  consider 
the  cultural  identity  churches  nurture.  Robert  Bruce  Mullin 
argues  that  the  movement  in  postliberal  theology  which  focuses  on 
religious  communities  as  communities  of  discourse  provides  a  new 
foundation  for  understanding  denominational  history. 

The  final  section  offers  six  case  studies  which  individually 
demonstrate  how  denominational  histories,  focused  around  partic¬ 
ular  questions  and  guided  by  new  methodological  approaches,  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  larger  scholarly  audience. 
Bradley  J.  Longfield,  for  example,  examines  three  Presbyterian 
and  three  Methodist  schools  in  the  antebellum  south  to  determine 
how  these  schools  were  denominational,  and  what  this  might  tell 
us  about  the  denominations  in  this  era.  Confounding  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  educational  historians,  Longfield  shows  that  each  school 
nurtured  and  enjoyed  strong  ties  with  its  parent  denomination. 
The  bureaucratic  and  theological  distinctiveness  these  schools 
manifested  sheds  light  on  how  influential  individuals,  ties  of 
friendship  and  kinship,  regional  and  institutional  allegiances,  and 
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variations  in  cultural  status  all  played  critical  roles  in  forming  and 
cultivating  denominational  identity  during  this  period.  Jean  Miller 
Schmidt  on  women  in  American  Methodism,  Marc  Lee  Raphael 
on  Jewish  denominationalism,  Will  B.  Gravely  on  African- 
American  Methodism,  James  H.  Moorhead  on  Presbyterian  organ¬ 
izational  efficiency,  and  Christa  R.  Klein  on  Lutheranism  as  pub¬ 
lic  history  likewise  demonstrate  how  new  historical  methodologies 
can  constructively  contribute  to  not  only  denominational  history 
but  also  a  variety  of  larger  historical  fields. 

-P.  C.  KEMENY 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Defending  the  Faith:  J.  Gresham  Machen  and  the  Crisis  of 
Conservative  Protestantism  in  Modern  America.  By  D.  G.  Hart. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1994,  227  pages. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  northern  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  1920s,  J. 
Gresham  Machen  wanted  to  enforce  strictly  the  details  of  Calvinist 
orthodoxy,  yet  in  society  he  was  an  ardent  civil  libertarian.  His 
published  writings  defended  the  historical  reliability  of  the  New 
Testament  and  railed  against  theological  modernism,  yet  he 
championed  the  methods  of  modern  biblical  scholarship.  Like 
most  fundamentalists,  Machen  opposed  the  growth  of  the  federal 
government,  but  unlike  his  fellow  fundamentalists  he  attacked 
Prohibition.  Like  other  fundamentalists,  he  opposed  women’s 
suffrage,  but  at  the  same  time,  unlike  most  Northern  Protestants, 
Machen  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  in 
1 928  he  was  one  of  the  few  Protestants  to  vote  for  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  presidential  candidate,  A1  Smith.  In  Defending  the 
Faith:  J.  Gresham  Machen  and  the  Crisis  of  Conservative 
Protestantism  in  Modern  America ,  D.  G.  Hart,  librarian  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  church  history  and  theological  bibliography  at 
Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  examines 
Machen’ s  involvement  in  the  religious  conflict  over  America’s 
churches  and  schools  in  the  broader  intellectual  and  cultural 
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climate  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  the  process,  Hart  not 
only  explains  these  and  other  surprising  anomalies  in  Machen’s 
life  but,  more  importantly,  casts  new  light  on  the  complexity  of 
religion  and  culture  in  early  twentieth-century  America. 

Machen  (1881-1937),  scion  of  a  prominent  and  genteel 
Baltimore  family,  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  earned  degrees  at  Princeton  Seminary  and  Prin¬ 
ceton  University,  and  pursued  further  graduate  work  at  Marburg 
and  Gottingen  universities.  At  Marburg,  he  studied  with  Wilhelm 
Herrmann  whose  personal  piety  and  Ritschlian  theology,  Hart 
argues  convincingly,  did  not  so  much  precipitate  a  faith  crisis,  as 
other  biographers  have  contended,  as  arouse  a  deep  interest  in 
defending  the  scholarly  integrity  of  historic  Christianity.  Rather 
than  eschewing  the  methods  and  findings  of  higher  criticism, 
Machen,  unlike  many  other  conservatives,  used  the  new  learning 
to  defend  historic  Christianity  and  to  attack  the  complacency  of 
mainstream  Protestantism. 

According  to  Hart,  the  Princetonian  understanding  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  inspiration  and  inerrancy  did  not  impose  limits  on  Machen’s 
scholarship  but  rather  fostered  a  commitment  to  explore  fully  the 
human  aspects  of  the  Bible’s  formation  and  reception.  Rejecting 
mechanical  dictation  theories  of  inspiration,  the  Princeton  doctrine 
identified  inspiration  with  special  providence:  divine  inspiration 
concurred  with  the  writer’s  literary  style,  selection  of  sources, 
family  background,  and  cultural  religious  perspectives  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  scripture.  In  contrast  to  many  fundamentalists,  who 
depended  on  “providential  history”  to  explain  the  growth  of  the 
early  Christian  movement,  Machen  advanced  arguments  that 
acknowledge  the  natural  and  human  components  of  historical 
process.  On  this  point,  his  work  won  the  admiration  of  many  lib¬ 
eral  scholars.  Conventional  interpretations  view  fundamentalism 
as  part  of  the  resurgence  of  Victorian  sensibilities  following  the 
cultural  crisis  precipitated  by  World  War  I.  Yet  Machen’s  reli¬ 
gious  outlook  bears  resemblance  to  the  broader  cultural  reaction 
against  the  Genteel  Tradition.  In  terms  strikingly  similar  to  those 
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used  by  modernist  literary  critics  and  writers,  such  as  Walter 
Lippmann  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  Machen  found  mainstream 
Protestantism’s  platitudinous  optimism,  theological  ambiguity, 
and  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  “Christian  America” 
intellectually  inadequate.  Machen  declined  William  Jennings 
Bryan’s  invitation  to  testify  as  an  expert  witness  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  at  the  Scopes  trial  in  1925.  Machen ’s  decision,  according  to 
Hart,  stemmed  from  a  commitment  to  construct  a  mediating  posi¬ 
tion  between  modernists  and  fundamentalists  that  reconciled  the 
seemingly  backward  ideas  of  traditional  Protestantism  with  the 
findings  of  modern  science.  Machen  argued  that  Protestant  liber¬ 
alism  actually  fostered  an  anti-intellectual  approach  to  the 
Christian  faith  because  it  grounded  theology  upon  an  ineffable 
religious  experience  that  stood  impervious  to  scientific  examina¬ 
tion.  In  contrast  to  many  fundamentalists,  Machen,  as  B.  B.  War- 
field  and  others  at  Princeton  Seminary  had  done  for  almost  a  gen¬ 
eration,  harmonized  Darwin  and  Genesis  by  identifying  God’s 
providence  as  the  source  of  evolutionary  development. 

While  Machen  advocated  ecclesiastical  intolerance,  he  also 
defended  civil  liberties  and  saw  no  contradiction  between  the  two. 
In  fact,  he  often  portrayed  conservatives  as  true  defenders  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  and  charged  liberals  with  failing  to  distinguish 
between  private  and  public  concerns.  Yet  in  an  age  of  growing 
organizational  efficiency,  the  Presbyterian  Church  opted  for 
Charles  Erdman’s  moderate  evangelicalism,  which  tolerated  liber¬ 
alism  for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical  unity  in  order  to  preserve 
American  Christian  culture,  to  Machen’ s  strict  confessionalism. 
As  theological  and  scholarly  questions  took  a  back  seat  to  organi¬ 
zational  preservation  and  consolidation,  Hart  argues,  dissent 
proved  intolerable.  As  a  result,  the  church  refused  to  approve 
Machen’ s  transfer  from  his  New  Testament  professorship  to  the 
apologetics  chair  at  Princeton,  and  centralized  power  at  the  semi¬ 
nary  by  merging  the  boards  of  trustees  and  directors  into  one 
board.  In  response,  Machen  led  a  group  of  dissenters  to  found 
Westminster  Seminary.  As  a  civil  libertarian,  Machen  believed 
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that  Protestants  should  not  enjoy  a  privileged  position  in  public 
affairs.  This  is  evident  in  Machen’s  anti-Prohibitionist  stance  and 
his  affiliation  with  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Machen’s  political  views  buttressed  his  Presbyterian  con- 
fessionalism  and  put  him  outside  the  fold  of  both  fundamentalists 
and  mainline  Protestants  who,  while  disagreeing  on  the  means, 
shared  a  commitment  to  preserving  Christian  civilization  in 
America.  Machen  came  to  believe  that  the  same  problems  afflict¬ 
ing  American  society— the  loss  of  personal  freedom  and 
intellectual  integrity  at  the  expense  of  bureaucratic  centralization 
and  efficiency— were  destroying  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
battle  in  the  1930s  over  Machen’s  involvement  in  founding  the 
Independent  Board  of  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,  which 
“strained”  Machen’s  own  understanding  of  Presbyterian  polity,  as 
Hart  so  delicately  describes  it,  was  likewise  resolved  by  an  admin¬ 
istrative  solution.  Unwilling  to  abandon  the  Independent  Board, 
Machen  was  defrocked  from  the  ministry  and  went  on  to  establish 
the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church. 

According  to  Hart,  Machen  demonstrated  that  Old  School 
Presbyterianism,  while  narrow  in  religious  affairs,  was  tolerant  of 
religious  and  cultural  diversity  because  it  leaned  toward  a  strict 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  commitment  explains  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  O.P.C.  following  Machen’s  death  in  1937.  Carl 
Mclntire  and  other  fundamentalists  in  Machen’s  movement  were 
willing  to  minimize  denominational  differences  in  order  to  convert 
individuals  and  preserve  America  as  a  Christian  civilization.  The 
Presbyterian  traditionalists  resisted  the  tide  of  revivalism  and 
reform  in  order  to  preserve  older  patterns  of  faith  and  practice. 
As  a  result,  Mclntire  led  another  schism  in  1937  and  founded  the 
Bible  Presbyterian  Synod  and  Faith  Theological  Seminary.  For 
these  same  reasons,  Machen’s  heirs  refused  to  join  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  in  1942.  “The 
preservation  of  Old  School  Presbyterianism  through  a  Calvinist 
seminary  and  a  confessional  church  free  from  the  constraints  of 
establishmentarian  Protestantism,”  Hart  concludes,  was  Machen’s 
legacy. 
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Not  only  does  Hart’s  study  explain  the  curious  anomalies 
present  in  Machen’s  enigmatic  personality  and  contentious  career, 
but  it  also  uncovers  new  dimensions  in  the  fundamentalist- 
modernist  controversy,  especially  his  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
the  bureaucratic  revolution  on  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Hart 
draws  out  important  but  largely  neglected  differences  between 
Presbyterian  traditionalists  and  popular  fundamentalism.  Machen 
differed  with  populist  fundamentalism  over  evolution,  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  biblical  scholarship,  and  the  church’s  relationship 
with  American  society.  Hart  also  uncovers  the  unexpected 
similarities  between  Machen’s  and  more  secular-minded  modern¬ 
ists’  critiques  of  mainstream  Protestantism’s  intellectual  integrity 
and  cultural  hegemony.  Machen,  according  to  Hart,  was  even 
less  of  a  fundamentalist  than  most  historians  have  recognized  and 
more  modern  in  his  commitment  to  a  principled  pluralism  than 
anyone  would  have  suspected.  Hart’s  work  adds  further  nuance  to 
conventional  interpretations  of  religion  and  American  culture  in 
the  early  twentieth  century.  As  such,  this  eloquently  written  and 
deeply  researched  biography  will  interest  not  only  American  reli¬ 
gious  but  also  cultural  and  intellectual  historians.  Hart’s  biblio¬ 
graphic  essay,  moreover,  will  be  of  value  to  students  in  each  of 
these  fields. 

— P.  C.  KEMENY 

CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  RELIGION 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Beyond  Theological  Tourism:  Mentoring  As  A  Grassroots 

Approach  To  Theological  Education.  Edited  by  Susan  Thistleth- 
waite  and  George  Cairns.  Orbis  Books,  1994,  174  pages. 

Beyond  Theological  Tourism:  Mentoring  As  A  Grassroots 

Approach  To  Theological  Education  offers  practical  and  reflective 
insights  into  models  for  theological  education  in  today’s  world. 
Contributors  to  this  book  describe  a  mentoring  project  conducted 
by  four  seminaries  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago  during  the  late  1980s  in 
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response  to  the  globalization  of  Christianity.  The  project  com¬ 
bined  immersion  into  both  global  and  local  situations  of  poverty 
and  oppression  with  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
grassroots  people  already  present. 

Susan  Thistleth waite  uses  the  term  “Theological  Tourism” 
to  describe  the  efforts  at  solidarity  made  by  North  American  semi¬ 
narians,  clergy  and  church  people  since  the  1970s.  Groups 
travelled  to  Third  World  countries  all  over  the  globe  to  see 
people,  to  learn  about  them,  and  to  learn  from  them.  These  North 
Americans  were  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  culture  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  own,  often  became  inspired  by  the  faith  express¬ 
ions  they  encountered,  and  returned  home  with  promises  to  tell 
the  story  and  to  stay  in  contact.  Once  at  home,  however,  these 
participants  returned  to  their  daily  routines,  found  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  who  had  not  shared  their  experiences,  and  lost 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  their  commitments.  Unable  to  practice 
“solidarity”  as  they  envisioned  it,  their  concern  often  turned  into 
other  types  of  relief  efforts.  “Central  Americans  on  the  receiving 
end  of  this  charitable  work  joked  about  ’tourists  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion’”  (p.  3).  In  addition,  participants  willing  to  be  immersed  in  a 
Third  World  context  for  a  short  period,  often  remained  blind  to 
similar  political,  religious,  and  economic  dynamics  operating 
among  people  and  in  society  “at  home.” 

Encouraged  by  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools’ 
emphasis  on  globalization,  four  seminaries  embarked  on  an 
ecumenical  experiment  in  educational  methodology  through  a  pro¬ 
ject  initiated  by  Plowshares  Institute  and  funded  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trust.  Following  an  overseas  immersion  trip,  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees  of  these  seminaries  partici¬ 
pated  in  nine-month  long  immersion  projects  just  blocks  from 
their  classrooms.  Some  worked  with  homeless  people,  some  with 
females  in  prostitution,  some  with  people  with  AIDS,  and  others 
with  local  urban  congregations.  All  participants  volunteered  to 
work  in  community-based  organizations  at  the  invitation  of  local 
hosts  and  became  learners  in  a  mentoring  relationship  with  some- 
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one  already  in  ministry  at  that  site.  The  designers  named  this 
mentoring  method  “Globalization  for  Theological  Education.” 

The  essays  in  this  book  reflect  on  the  experience  of  this 
mentoring  model  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  Dow  Edgerton, 
professor  of  preaching  and  ministry  at  Chicago  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  for  example,  assumes  the  role  of  a  storyteller  to  relate  his 
experiences  in  global  and  local  immersion.  Susan  Thistleth waite, 
Heidi  Hadsell  and  George  Cairns  recount  the  history  and  logistical 
process  of  designing  this  specific  program.  Schedules  from  both 
the  orientation  event  and  the  closing  celebration  are  included  as 
appendices;  as  is  a  chart  of  the  project’s  organizational  structure. 
Cairns  points  out  that  even  the  process  of  designing  the  educa¬ 
tional  project  emerged  from  the  grassroots  and  therefore  had  to 
remain  more  flexible  than  “in-house”  seminary  education  in  order 
to  respond  faithfully  to  the  agendas  of  the  variety  of  people 
involved.  Other  writers  reflect  intentionally  on  the  transformation 
potential  in  a  mentoring  model  of  theological  education.  Yoshiro 
Ishida  emphasizes  the  bridge-building  potential  of  such  education 
as  participants  embody  reconciliation  and  unity.  Several  writers 
use  the  term  “mission-in-reverse”  to  denote  ministry  of  listening 
rather  than  of  talking;  of  serving  rather  than  of  leading.  The 
essays,  each  of  which  begins  with  a  contextual  statement,  are 
laced  with  personal  stories  that  correspond  to  the  emphasis  on 
relationship  inherent  in  the  theological  approach. 

“Globalization  for  Theological  Education,”  as  manifested  in 
these  Chicago  seminaries,  presents  many  challenges  to  those  who 
wish  to  take  seriously  new  models  for  theological  education.  In 
Chicago  the  coordinators  hoped  that  involving  people  with  various 
roles  in  the  seminaries,  from  trustees  to  students,  would  influence 
not  only  their  individual  lives,  but  also  curriculum,  class  biblio¬ 
graphies,  library  acquisitions,  faculty  appointments  and 
exchanges,  etc.  No  one  in  the  book,  however,  comments  on 
specific  progress  in  these  areas.  In  other  contexts,  especially  rural 
areas,  I  wonder  about  the  availability  of  enough  community-based 
organizations  to  make  this  mentoring  process  feasible  without 
overburdening  already  overburdened  organization  coordinators. 
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I  raise  questions  prompted  by  contact  with  this  grassroots 
mentoring  approach,  but  I  also  note  that  the  editors  make  no  claim 
for  the  universality  of  their  program.  The  basic  process,  in  fact, 
necessitates  that  program  coordinators  struggle  with  local  issues 
and  adapt  to  specific  circumstances.  Readers  face  the  challenge  of 
integrating  the  emphases  and  mentoring  approach  presented  here 
into  their  own  context. 

I  was  attracted  to  the  title  of  this  book  because  I,  too,  am  a 
product  of  theological  tourism.  I  have  been  immersed  in  Third 
World  cultures  and  have  experienced  difficulty  in  integrating  the 
experience  into  my  everyday  life  once  I  returned  home.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  Christian  ministry  today  involves  making  integral  con¬ 
nections  between  global  and  local  neighbors  and  realities.  Beyond 
Theological  Tourism  is  a  powerful  witness  and  guide  in  the  quest 
for  new  models  of  education  necessary  to  train  ministers  and 
theologians  in  our  interconnected  world.  The  contributors  to  this 
book  help  us  move  beyond  tourism,  in  which  we  pop  in  and  out  of 
people’s  lives,  into  mentoring  and  the  possiblity  of  developing 
relationships  with  the  potential  of  transforming  society  into  what 
Ada  Maria  Asasi-Diaz  calls  “the  kin-dom  of  God”  (p.  15). 

—MARY  SCHALLER  BLAUFUSS 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Our  Cry  for  Life:  Feminist  Theology  from  Latin  America.  By 
Maria  Pilar  Aquino.  Translated  by  Dinah  Livingstone.  Orbis, 
1993,  254  pages. 

In  1992  the  Evangelical  Faculty  for  Theological  Studies  in 
Nicaragua  initiated  a  women’s  theology  program  to  help  lay 
women  develop  basic  skills  in  biblical  interpretation  and  theologi¬ 
cal  reflection.  For  eighteen  months  I  made  the  fifty-five  mile  trek 
from  Managua  to  Leon  once  a  week  to  meet  with  thirteen  women 
from  several  different  denominations.  As  we  studied  the  biblical 
text  together  these  Nicaraguan  women,  freed  for  a  short  time  from 
the  scrutiny  of  their  pastors  and  their  household  choses,  grew  con- 
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fident  of  their  ability  to  interpret  the  text  through  their  own  expe¬ 
riences  and  speak  their  own  words  about  God,  i.e.  to  do  their  own 
theology. 

I  came  to  Maria  Pilar  Aquino’s  book,  Our  Cry  for  Life: 
Feminist  Theology  from  Latin  America ,  looking  for  the  voices  of 
Yolanda,  Bethsaida,  Paula  and  the  other  women  from  Leon. 
Orbis’  English  edition  of  Aquino’s  work,  originally  published  in 
Spanish  in  Costa  Rica,  provides  a  much-needed  addition  to  and 
critique  of  available  texts  on  Latin  American  theology  by  explor¬ 
ing  the  special  features  of  theology  done  from  the  perspective  of 
women  in  Latin  America.  Aquino,  a  Mexican  who  is  currently 
assistant  professor  of  theological  and  religious  studies  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego,  draws  on  a  wide  variety  of  texts  by 
Latin  American  women  as  well  as  her  years  of  experience  in 
EATWOT,  the  Ecumenical  Association  of  Third  World 
Theologians. 

In  Part  One  of  her  work  Aquino  locates  the  theology  being 
done  by  Latin  American  women  within  the  broader  context  of 
Latin  American  liberation  theology.  This  theology  takes  as  its 
starting  point  the  experiences  of  the  Latin  American  poor  as  they 
struggle  to  overcome  the  sources  of  their  poverty,  yet  until 
recently  the  specific  forms  of  oppression  suffered  by  women  and 
their  specific  contributions  to  the  struggles  for  liberation  were  not 
included.  As  women  have  emerged  as  subjects  of  church  life  and 
have  claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  reflect  on  their  own  faith 
experience,  they  have  expanded  the  epistemological  horizon  of 
liberation  theology  by  correcting  its  androcentric  bias. 

Aquino  also  places  the  theological  reflection  of  Latin 
American  women  in  relationship  to  the  work  being  done  by  Latin 
American  feminists  such  as  Carmen  Lora,  Maruja  Gonzalez  and 
Ana  Sojo.  These  theorists  have  examined  machismo  as  the  partic¬ 
ular  form  patriarchal  society  has  taken  in  Latin  America,  the  ways 
in  which  women  have  resisted  oppression  since  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  social  construction  of  gender,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  women’s  participation  in  popular  struggles.  Their 
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work  draws  new  elements  into  the  understanding  of  reality  such  as 
the  importance  of  daily  life,  relationships  between  men  and 
women  in  both  the  personal  and  social  dimension,  and  the  com¬ 
plex  dynamics  of  class,  sex  and  race.  Latin  American  women 
theologians  have  drawn  on  this  body  of  analysis,  but  not  to  the 
extent  Aquino  believes  they  should. 

Part  Two  of  Our  Cry  for  Life  moves  to  Latin  American 
women  as  doers  of  theology.  The  women  make  explicit  their 
methodological  premises  as  they  work  to  end  women’s  exclusion 
from  theological  knowledge.  A  central  part  of  their  task  is  restor¬ 
ing  to  women  the  right  to  be  persons,  and  they  start  with  an 
anthropological  perspective  which  is  human-centered,  Unitarian, 
based  in  historical  reality,  multi-dimensional  and  egalitarian. 
Women,  who  for  centuries  have  had  identities  imposed  upon  them 
by  society  and  church,  are  now  constructing  their  own  identities 
and  seeking  to  name  humanity  in  a  way  that  stresses  the 
originality  and  individuality  of  each  person.  Sexuality  and  the 
creativity  expressed  by  women  in  their  daily  lives  become  sources 
of  liberation.  As  women  discover  freedom  to  talk  about  God  in 
new  ways,  replacing  an  exclusive  male  image  with  images  which 
emerge  from  their  daily  lives  as  women,  they  experience  hope 
arising  from  the  certainty  of  God’s  presence  with  them.  I  remem¬ 
ber  what  delight  the  women  who  gathered  in  Leon  experienced  as 
we  talked  of  God  as  mother,  as  friend,  as  mother  hen,  and  as  one 
giving  birth. 

In  Chapter  Seven,  the  heart  of  the  book,  Aquino  explores 
the  specific  contributions  women  such  as  Elsa  Tamez,  Ivone 
Gebara,  Nellie  Ritchie  and  Maria  Bingemer  have  made  to  theol¬ 
ogy  in  Latin  America.  The  option  for  women  within  the  option 
for  the  poor  assumes  a  woman’s  option  for  herself.  Life  for  all 
members  of  the  community  becomes  the  key  criterion  used  by 
Latin  American  women  in  the  reading  of  both  theology  and  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  the  English  version  Aquino  has  included  a  summary  of 
themes  which  gives  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  richness  of  this  theol¬ 
ogy.  Themes  presented  include  the  God  of  life,  the  Rachamin 
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[womb]  of  the  Trinity,  the  move  from  patriarchal  christology  to 
Jesus’  egalitarian  practice,  the  recovery  of  women’s  bodies  as 
belonging  to  the  Reign  of  God  and  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
spirituality  as  a  new  way  of  acting  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

The  systematization  Aquino  provides  of  the  theology  being 
done  by  Latin  American  women  shows  the  level  of  meth¬ 
odological  development  they  have  achieved,  but  her  work  also 
drains  this  theology  of  the  stories  which  give  it  such  vitality.  She 
and  many  of  her  sources  also  run  the  risk  of  turning  “woman” 
into  an  abstract  category.  The  problem  is  even  more  acute  in 
Spanish  where  the  subtitle  of  the  book  is  given  as  Latin  American 
theology  from  the  perspective  of  la  mujer.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  “the  woman’s  perspective;”  there  are  only  the  perspectives  of 
specific  women  living  out  their  faith  in  the  liberating  power  of 
God  in  specific  contexts.  Aquino  also  chides  Latin  American 
women  theologians,  in  a  conclusion  not  included  in  the  Spanish 
version,  for  their  excessive  critical  distance  from  the  feminist 
movement  without  exploring  the  historical  reasons  for  this  dis¬ 
tance.  Aquino  notes  that  Latin  American  women  are  opting  for 
the  church,  but  she  does  not  recognize  that  the  churches  for  which 
more  and  more  poor  Latin  American  women  are  opting  are 
Pentecostal.  As  a  member  of  the  dominant  Roman  Catholic  tradi¬ 
tion  Aquino  assumes  that  the  experiences  of  women  in  other  chur¬ 
ches  will  converge  with  the  experiences  of  Roman  Catholic 
women.  The  women  from  my  class  in  Leon  would  recognize  only 
some  of  their  experiences  in  Aquino’s  work.  Though  Aquino  is 
pushing  for  greating  methodological  constituency  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  work  of  Latin  American  women,  the  diversity  of  experience  of 
women  on  the  continent,  lived  in  a  variety  of  spiritualities,  needs 
to  be  expressed  with  a  medley  of  voices  rather  than  reduced  to  a 
single  melody  line.  Aquino  has  let  us  hear  part  of  the  song. 

—KARLA  ANN  KOLL 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Transformation  of  the  Christian  Right.  By  Matthew  C.  Moen. 
The  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1992,  209  pages. 


Anyone  who  has  monitored  the  Christian  Right  and  their  multiple 
activities  for  any  significant  length  of  time  has  probably  noticed 
some  dramatic  changes  in  their  personnel,  strategies,  rhetoric, 
organization,  and  their  overall  character.  Most  in  this  category 
would  readily  recognize  and  acknowledge  that  the  Christian  Right 
of  the  1990s  is  not  the  same  Christian  Right  that  emerged  in  fury 
in  the  1970s.  However,  most  observers  have  not  investigated 
these  changes.  But  one  competent  and  insightful  observer  has.  If 
one  wants  to  more  fully  understand  the  movement’s  metamor¬ 
phosis  or  simply  become  more  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most 
important  and  intriguing  religio-political  phenomena  of  our  time, 
then  I  strongly  urge  one  to  read  Matthew  C.  Moen’s  enlightening 
account  The  Transformation  of  the  Christian  Right.  I  am  sure  that 
many  commonly-held  assumptions  and  stereotypes  of  the  Christian 
Right  will  evaporate  after  a  careful  reading  of  this  important  and 
thought-provoking  book. 

Moen’s  purpose  was  to  “chronicle  and  evaluate”  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  within  the  Christian  Right.  He 
believed  that  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  was  both  necessary  and 
timely.  Necessary  because  the  Christian  Right  has  undeniably 
become  a  viable  religio-political  force  in  the  United  States  and 
because  scholars  had  not  yet  ventured  down  this  path.  Timely 
because  enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the  reemergence  of  the 
Christian  Right  in  the  1970s  for  one  to  make  some  sound  and  illu¬ 
minating  judgments. 

Moen  notes  three  specific  reasons  why  this  movement  is 
worthy  of  serious  study.  Despite  many  respectable  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  Moen  suggests  that  the  Christian  Right  has  been  a 
“success.”  This  conclusion  depends  upon  the  criteria  one  uses  to 
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determine  political  success.  If  criteria  are  set  in  terms  of  how 
many  bills  passed,  how  many  electoral  victories,  or  how  many 
sympathizers  appointed  to  high-level  government  posts,  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  impact  of  the  Christian  Right,  Moen  concedes,  would  be 
negligible.  However,  if  one  uses  a  different  evaluative  lens  the 
conclusion  reached  would  be  ostensibly  modified. 

First,  since  the  Christian  Right  reemerged  in  the  1970s  it 
has  inspired  many  apolitical  citizens  to  register  to  vote  and 
become  actively  and  vociferously  involved  in  the  political  process. 
Second,  politically-conservative  evangelical  Christians  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  at  many  state  and  local  levels. 
In  fact,  it  was  reported  in  the  September  1994  issue  of  Campaigns 
and  Elections  that  Christian  conservatives  currently  dominate  the 
Republican  Party  apparatus  in  eighteen  states.  And  third,  they 
have  been  able  in  some  respects  to  shape  the  national  agenda  and 
the  political  climate,  such  as  forcing  many  liberal  policies  to  be 
postponed  and  prompting  the  media  to  assess  the  “moral  charac¬ 
ter”  of  political  aspirants. 

Moen’s  principal  argument  is  that  the  Christian  Right,  has 
matured  politically  over  the  last  decade.  During  its  formative 
years  (1979-1985),  Moen  asserts  the  Christian  Right  was  overly 
and  overtly  fundamentalist  in  character  and  appeal  and  tried  to 
galvanize  a  movement  of  locally-minded  and  traditionally  apoliti¬ 
cal  people  around  national  and  international  issues.  However, 
Moen  shows  that  this  formula  did  not  have  staying  power. 
Instead,  most  of  the  targeted  constituency  were  either  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  issues  that  immediately  affected  their  communities,  not 
what  was  happening  in  Washington  or  beyond  the  water’s  edge,  or 
they  were  more  concerned  with  what  they  saw  as  their,  and  their 
minister’s,  primary  duties— evangelism  and  separation  from  the 
world  of  politics  and  culture. 

Moen  then  discusses  the  transition  (1985-1990)  from  a 
Washington- first  strategy  to  a  hinterland- first  strategy,  from  an 
essentially  fundamentalist  orientation  to  one  that  is  more  broadly 
“white  evangelical,  pentecostal,  and  charismatic,”  from  a  move- 
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ment  whose  leadership  and  power  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
personage  of  the  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell  and  a  few  televangelists 
to  one  where  the  leadership  is  more  dispersed  and  diffuse,  and 
from  a  rhetoric  permeated  with  moralistic  overtones,  religious 
imagery,  and  bombast  to  a  rhetorical  form  that  borrows  terms  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  classical  liberal  and  modern  secularist  lexicon. 

I  found  this  last  point,  the  Christian  Right’s  adoption  of 
classical  liberal/New  Left  terminology,  particularly  interesting  and 
a  most  helpful  for  getting  a  grasp  on  the  movement’s  modus 
operandi  for  the  1990s.  Moen  explains  that  the  Christian  Right 
has  exchanged  the  moralistic  phraseology  of  the  Falwell  period  for 
one  that  incorporates  Enlightenment  and  New  Left  jargon  and 
images  when  presenting  their  agenda  or  when  describing  them¬ 
selves.  For  instance,  notions  of  a  moral  majority  have  been 
increasingly  supplanted  by  cries  of  “victimization.”  They  are 
using  phrases  like  “parental  empowerment”,  “parental  choice,” 
and  the  “rights  of  the  unborn.”  Even  when  Pat  Robertson  made 
his  quixotic  run  for  the  presidency  in  1988,  he  preferred  being 
identified  as  a  “Christian  businessman”  than  as  a  televangelist. 
Moen,  moreover,  demonstrates  that  the  leadership  has  opted  for 
more  inclusive  and  obviously  secular  language  (i.e.  freedom,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  citizen)  in  the  naming  of  their  political  and  legal 
auxiliaries,  such  as  the  U.S.  Taxpayers  Party,  the  American  Free¬ 
dom  Coalition,  and  the  American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice. 

My  own  independent  research  on  the  Christian  Right  and 
gay  rights  strongly  confirms  Moen’s  basic  claim.  For  example, 
the  organizers  of  anti-gay  rights  groups  have  chosen  titles  like  the 
American  Family  Association,  the  Oregon  and  Idaho  Citizens 
Alliance,  the  Washington  Committee  for  Equal  Rights,  Not  Spe¬ 
cial  Rights,  and  Concerned  Maine  Families.  Even  the  anti-gay 
rights  argument  has  begun  to  shift  from  one  that  discounted  gay 
rights  almost  exclusively  on  biblical  grounds  to  one  that  discounts 
it  more  on  legal  reasoning  and  judicial  precedent. 

Despite  Moen’s  valuable  observations  and  critical  insights,  I 
admonish  readers  of  this  book  to  take  a  good  dose  of  caution 
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when  it  comes  to  the  secularization  argument.  Certainly  there 
have  been  changes  in  rhetoric,  greater  sophistication,  and,  in  the 
John  Courtney  Murray  sense  of  the  word,  less  “barbarity.” 
Nevertheless,  one  must  not  forget  that  the  Christian  Right,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  grassroots,  has  not  abandoned  the  Bible  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  family  paradigm  of  one  man,  one  woman,  and  obedient 
children  as  their  chief  cultural-defining  symbols,  the  use  of  the 
religious  war  metaphor,  or  the  churches  as  their  base  of  operation 
and  mobilization.  And  lest  we  also  forget,  the  Christian  Coali¬ 
tion,  the  flagship  of  the  Christian  Right  movement,  commits  itself 
to  be  “an  organization  dedicated  to  the  mobilizing  and  training 
Christians  for  effective  political  action.”  In  short,  the  Christian 
Right,  like  the  interdenominational  fundamentalist  faction  of  the 
1920s,  is  essentially  a  religious  phenomenon.  Thus,  it  is  my  pri¬ 
mary  concern  that  the  fundamental  religious  nature  and  agenda  of 
the  Christian  Right  may  be  seriously  mitigated  in  the  seculariza¬ 
tion  and  sophistication  theme  of  Moen’s  work. 

Nevertheless,  I  unequivocally  consider  Moen’s  book  not 
only  an  illuminating  and  useful  source  for  my  own  inquiries,  but 
also  as  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Christian 
Right  in  general. 

-D.  JASON  BERGGREN 
FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


What  is  Postmodern  Biblical  Criticism?  By  A.  K.  M.  Adam. 
Fortress  Press,  1995,  96  pages. 

A.  K.  M.  Adam  presents  his  volume  as  a  “border  crossing”  into 
the  realm  of  postmodernism  (xi)— an  apt  metaphor,  as  the  volume 
is  essentially  a  modernist’s  guide  to  postmodernism.  This 
provides  an  extremely  helpful  function,  for  the  postmodernist  ter¬ 
rain  can  be  quite  baffling.  A  different  language  is  spoken  there— 
usually  French— but  even  when  translated  into  what  passes  for 
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English,  the  postmodern  vocabulary  can  be  impenetrable.  As  with 
all  languages,  a  new  way  of  thinking  must  be  learned.  For  this 
task  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  immersion  in  the  primary  docu¬ 
ments,  but  Adam  presents  an  orientation,  a  basic  grammar  that 
might  equip  the  reader  to  approach  postmodernist  materials 
without  terminal  frustration.  The  volume  is  clearly  planned  with 
this  function  in  mind,  and  each  chapter  concludes  with  an 
extensive  annotated  bibliography  for  further  reading. 

As  might  be  expected  with  a  volume  in  the  What  is. . .  ? 
series,  there  is  a  primary  concern  for  clarifying  the  nature  of  post¬ 
modernism.  Citing  Cornel  West,  Adam  describes  postmodernism 
as  “antifoundational,  antitotalizing,  and  demystifying”  (5).  Con¬ 
tinuing  in  this  contrarian  vein,  he  explores  Lyotard’s  observation 
that  postmodernism  represents  an  “incredulity  toward  metanar¬ 
ratives”  (16).  These  programmatic  references  become  more  con¬ 
crete  when  applied  in  a  critique  of  modernism.  In  Adam’s  assess¬ 
ment  “post”-modernism  might  be  better  described  as 
unmodernism  or  amodernism.  Adam  clearly  does  not  view  post¬ 
modernism  as  supplanting  or  replacing  modernism,  “for  that 
would  simply  reinscribe  postmodernism  into  the  modern  cycle  of 
overcoming  and  being  overcome”  (21).  Rather,  he  counsels  post¬ 
moderns  “to  live  and  think  in  non  modern  ways  within  the  con¬ 
tinuing  cultural  dominion  of  modernity”  (21-2).  This  refers  to 
one  of  the  main  criticisms  of  postmodernism— that  it  doesn’t 
represent  a  positive  foundation  for  scholarship,  but  only  a  nega¬ 
tive  critique  of  the  dominant  methodology.  Adam  seems  to  agree 
with  this  analysis  in  large  measure,  seeing  postmodernism 
primarily  in  its  contrast  to  modernism— but  he  views  post¬ 
modernism’s  destabilizing  influence  as  a  valuable  contribution. 
As  the  uncola,  one  of  postmodernism’s  functions  is  to  remind  us 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  modernism.  Modernism,  with  its  love 
of  experts  and  grand  unifying  theories,  tends  to  become  unnoticed 
through  its  familiarity.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  Joe  Walsh 
album  “What  Were  Once  Vices  Are  Now  Habits.”  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  what  were  once  theoretical  assumptions  are  now  viewed  as 
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“common  sense,”  unexamined  and  assumed  to  be  self-evident.  In 
fact,  Adam  suggests  that  postmodernism  may  be  simply  modern¬ 
ism  applied  to  itself— modernism  is  characterized  by  its 
“hermeneutics  of  suspicion”  but  is  accustomed  to  having  some  of 
its  basic  assumptions— such  as  “science,  reason,  and  liberal 
democracy”— exempt  from  this  suspicion.  In  addressing  such 
basic  assumptions,  critics  are  “directing  a  modern  practice  against 
itself”  (12). 

Less  attention  is  given  to  the  implications  of  a  postmodern 
world-view  in  itself,  and  Adam’s  concession  to  the  “cultural 
dominion”  of  modernism  may  obscure  the  integrity  and 
authenticity  of  the  postmodern  perspective.  In  the  field  of  biblical 
interpretation,  the  quest  for  unifying  metanarratives  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  richness  and  diversity  of  scriptures,  a  diversity  that 
consists  not  just  in  incidental  details,  but  in  “internal  contestation” 
(18)  over  central  issues,  a  diversity  that  cannot  be  harmonized 
away.  Perhaps  we  can  read  the  Bible  more  faithfully  if  we  sur¬ 
render  the  notion  that  inconsistency  is  always  a  bad  thing. 

The  Volume  opens  with  a  dedication  to  Margaret  Anne 
Bamforth  Adam,  and  we  learn  in  the  acknowledgments  that  she 
has  provided  the  index  which  closes  the  book.  A.  K.  M.  Adam’s 
voice  is  thereby  bracketed  by  the  name  and  gift  of  Margaret.  In 
between,  there  is  careful  attention  to  gender  inclusive  language. 
A  short  chapter  on  “Political  Criticism”  more  explicitely  raises 
issues  of  race,  gender,  and  political  ideology.  Here  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  impact  of  postmodernism  (especially  Foucault)  on  these 
perspectives,  but  the  subjects  are  too  extensive  and  diverse  to 
receive  much  more  than  a  bibliographical  review. 

The  volume  also  indues  an  “Editor’s  Foreward”  by  “Dan 
O.  Via.”  Although  this  character  gives  no  explicit  indication  that 
he  is  in  any  way  to  be  identified  with  the  character  from  the  1970s 
detective  show  “Hawaii  Five-O”  (cf.  “Book  him,  Dan  O.”),  the 
placement  of  this  resonance  so  early  in  Adam’s  volume  sets  up  the 
expectation  of  an  unraveling  mystery,  a  thriller  set  against  the 
scenic  vistas  and  pounding  rhythyms  of  contemporary  academia. 
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Readers,  in  their  quest  to  understand  What  is  Postmodern  Biblical 
Criticism ?,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

-SHAWN  A.  ARMINGTON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


A  Marginal  Jew:  Rethinking  the  Historical  Jesus,  Volume  One.The 
Roots  of  the  Problem  and  the  Person.  John  P.  Meier.  Anchor 
Bible  Reference  Library.  Doubleday,  1991,  x  +  484  pages. 
$28.00. 

A  Marginal  Jew:  Rethinking  the  Historical  Jesus,  Volume 
Two:Mentor,  Message,  and  Miracles.  John  P.  Meier.  Anchor 
Bible  Reference  Library.  Doubleday,  1994.  xvi  +  1118  pages. 
$35.00. 


In  these  two  volumes,  Fr.  John  P.  Meier,  a  Professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offers  a  characteristically  thorough,  incisive,  and  in  sig¬ 
nificant  ways,  innovative  contribution  to  Jesus  research. 

Meier  divides  the  volumes  into  five  major  sections.  The 
first  volume  opens  with  (1)  a  prolegomena  of  seven  chapters 
which  define  the  scope,  sources,  criteria,  and  motives  of  Meier’s 
approach.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  begins  the  inquiry  itself, 
starting  with  (2)  Jesus  birth  and  pre-ministry  years,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  a  chronology  of  his  life.  After  a  brief  summary  of  the 
prolegomena ,  the  second  volume  picks  up  with  (3)  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist’s  “mentor”  relation  to  Jesus,  then  treats  (4)  Jesus’  message 
and  finally  (5)  Jesus’  miracles.  Volume  Two  closes  with  a  tenta¬ 
tive  reconstruction  of  Jesus’  life  and  adds  an  anticipatory  note 
about  the  forthcoming  Volume  Three,  in  which  Meier  will  look  at 
Jesus  as  Teacher  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

Meier’s  work  is  conservative  relative  to  the  contemporary 
climate  in  Jesus  research.  He  dissents  from  many  trends  now 
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prevalent  in  the  discipline.  A  synopsis  of  his  views  on  sources  for 
Jesus  research,  Jesus’  message,  and  Jesus’  miracles  will  bear  this 
out.  While  many  Jesus  scholars  are  attempting  to  break  free  from 
the  “tyranny  of  the  synoptic  Jesus”  (C.  W.  Hedrick)  and  base 
their  work  on  non-canonical  gospels,  Meier  insists  that  only 
Mark,  Q,  and  (in  some  cases)  John  have  primary  historical  status. 
Matthew,  Luke,  Pauline  allusions  to  Jesus’  sayings,  and  Josephus 
have  secondary  status,  but  other  pagan  and  Jewish  writings  fail  as 
sources,  either  because  they  are  dependent  upon  earlier  traditions 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius),  irrelevant  to  Jesus’  life  (Qumran,  Mishna), 
or  too  overladen  with  legend  ( agrapha ).  Against  recent  claims 
that  some  apocryphal  gospels  and  Nag  Hammadi  literature  contain 
independent  traditions  which  were  contemporaneous  with  or 
antecedent  to  the  canonical  gospels,  Meier  argues  (with  detailed 
treatments  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Egerton  Papyrus  2,  the  Secret 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas)  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
other  way  around.  The  apocryphals  and  Nag  Hammadi  writings 
betray  dependence  upon  the  canonicals.  Because  of  its  growing 
acceptance  among  scholars,  Meier  proposes  to  let  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas  “check  and  control”  his  work.  Howeve,  in  practice,  his 
inquiry  is  essentially  limited  to  intra-canonical  sources. 

As  for  Jesus’  message,  Jesus  scholars  fundamentally  agree 
that  Jesus  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  they  are  increasingly 
contending  that  this  kingdom  was  either  solely  eschatological 
(e.g.,  E.  P.  Sanders)  or  solely  non-eschatological  (e.g.,  M. 
Borg).  Meier,  by  contrast,  argues  the  long  held  view  that  for 
Jesus  the  kingdom  was  both.  From  John  the  Baptist,  says  Meier, 
Jesus  inherited  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  kingdom  still  to  come.  This  is 
clear  from  futuristic  sayings  multiply-attested  in  passages  such  as 
Mark  14:25,  Matthew  6: 10/Luke  11:2,  Matthew  8: 11-12/Luke 
13:28-29,  and  the  core  of  certain  Q  beatitudes.  However,  along¬ 
side  Jesus’  eschatological  preaching  are  words  and  deeds  that 
presume  the  kingdom  has  already  come  (among  others,  the  second 
“Baptist-block”  of  Q/Matthew  ll:2/Luke  7:18-23,  16:16;  Mat¬ 
thew  12:28/Luke  11:20;  Luke  17:20-21).  This,  concludes  Meier, 
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demonstrates  that  Jesus  renovated  John’s  message  so  as  to  also 
preach  a  kingdom  which  was  already  present. 

With  respect  to  Jesus’  miracles,  Meier  refrains  from  the 
popular  practice  of  interpreting  them  under  the  category  of 
“magic”  (e.g.,  M.  Smith).  In  his  chapter  “Miracles  and  Ancient 
Minds”  (Volume  2),  Meier  compares  canonical  gospel  miracle 
accounts  with  early  Jewish  and  pagan  miracle  traditions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  Greek  magical  papyri.  Meier  recognizes  the 
literary  parallels  between  the  canonical  miracle  stories  and  the 
magical  papyri,  but  also  observes  that  their  respective  contents 
and  contexts  differ  dramatically.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the  popu¬ 
lar  model  which  equates  canonical  and  papyri  traditions  under  the 
single  heading  “magic”  must  be  replaced  by  one  which  distin¬ 
guishes  “miracle”  and  “magic”  as  two  ends  of  a  spectrum.  The 
papyri  stories  span  the  breadth  of  this  spectrum  (some  are 
“miracle,”  some  “magic”),  but  the  canonical  accounts  fall  only  on 
the  “miracle”  end  of  it,  and  should  be  interpreted  acordingly. 

Lest  some  should  regard  his  conclusions  as  so  much 
obscurantism,  even  a  casual  reading  of  A  Marginal  Jew  will  show 
that  Meier  is  too  widely-read,  too  familiar  with  the  issues,  too 
well-reasoned,  and  too  suspicious  of  his  own  presuppositions  to  be 
so  dismissed.  Rather,  one  must  view  Meier’s  work  as  a  formid¬ 
able  challege  to  current  Jesus  research.  He  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  broader  canon,  a  reductive  kingdom,  and  a 
magical  Jesus  are  by  no  means  self-evident  results  of  con¬ 
scientious  historical  inquiry.  Critical  methodology  can  still 
arguably  arrive  at  long  held  conclusions  about  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meier’s  work  also  offers  some  sig¬ 
nificant  innovations  to  Jesus  research.  Two  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  First,  Meier  makes  a  significant  advance  on  the 
problem  of  historically  assessing  miracle  claims  made  by  and 
about  Jesus.  The  historian’s  task,  he  suggests,  is  not  to  decide 
whether  or  not  God  was  acting  in  Jesus  miracles,  but  to  discern 
(1)  whether  the  miracle  claims  date  back  to  Jesus’  ministry,  (2) 
whether  those  claims  originate  in  actual  deeds  performed  by  Jesus, 
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and,  if  so,  (3)  what  significance  those  deeds  had  for  Jesus  and  his 
followers.  For  Meier,  if  such  claims  are  multiply-attested  in 
sources  of  different  genres,  and  if  they  are  supported  by  valid 
criteria  (e.g.,  coherence,  discontinuity,  embarassment),  then  those 
claims  may  have  plausibly  arisen  from  some  extraordinary  events 
in  Jesus  ministry. 

In  his  actual  analysis  of  miracle  accounts,  Meier  is  uncertain 
about  the  authenticity  of  stories  in  which  Jesus  raises  the  dead. 
Jairus’s  daughter  (Mark  5:21-43  and  parallels)  reflects  an  event  in 
Jesus  ministry,  but  the  widow  of  Nain’s  son  (Luke  7:11-17),  and 
Lazarus  (John  11:1-46)  are  more  tenuous.  Moreover,  he  finds  the 
so-called  “nature  miracles,”  which  he  subdivides  into  gift, 
epiphany,  rescue,  and  curse  miracles  on  the  basis  of  G.  Thiessen’s 
work,  seriously  problematic.  However,  Meier  is  confident  that 
Jesus’  exorcisms,  (particularly  the  possessed  boy  in  Mark  5:1-20 
and  its  parallels,  Mary  Magdalene,  Luke  8:2,  and  possibly  the 
Gerasene  demoniac,  Mark  5:1-20),  and  his  healings  (especially 
the  healing  of  paralytics  in  Mark  2:1-12  and  John  5:1-9  and  of  the 
blind  men  in  Mark  8:22-26,  Mark  10:46-52  and  parallels,  and 
John  9:1-41)  do  have  roots  in  Jesus’  actual  ministry.  Whether  one 
agrees  or  not  with  the  details  of  his  conclusions,  Meier’s  method 
of  accounting  for  Jesus’  miracles  by  working  back  from  “well 
attested  claim”  to  “extraordinary  deed”  is  a  significant  advance 
over  the  wholesale  demythologization  which  has  so  dominated  the 
field. 

As  for  the  second  innovation,  Meier’s  nuanced  definition  of 
Jesus  research  and  its  relationship  to  theology  represents  a  marked 
refinement  in  this  discipline’s  self-understanding.  According  to 
Meier,  the  paucity  of  sources  prohibits  historians  from  recovering 
a  total  or  even  “reasonably  complete  portrait”  of  Jesus  (what 
Meier  labels  the  “real”  Jesus,  1991:21-24).  The  historian  can 
only  hope  to  discern  those  aspects  of  Jesus’  life  which  historical- 
critical  technique  is  able  to  expose  from  the  available  data;  i.e., 
“the  Jesus  whom  we  can  ‘recover’  and  examine  by  using  the 
scientific  tools  of  modern  historical  research”  (1991:25).  Such 
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results  can  never  serve  as  a  surrogate  object  of  faith,  continues 
Meier,  but  they  do  have  an  indirect  role  in  the  task  of  fides 
quaerens  intellectum ,  inasmuch  as  twentieth  century  theology  is 
obliged  to  take  them  into  account  when  articulating  its  christology 
(1991:197-200).  Meier’s  understanding  of  his  task  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  theology  shows  a  keen  awareness  of  the  limitations  and 
ramifications  of  Jesus  research— a  breath  of  fresh  air  within  a  dis¬ 
cipline  which  has  typically  overstated  its  possibilities  and 
underestimated  its  effect  on  other  theological  loci. 

Meier’s  two  volumes  are  bound  to  evoke  debate  from  every 
quarter  of  Jesus  research.  Indeed,  his  first  volume  has  already 
done  so.  At  the  very  least,  such  discussion  testifies  to  how  much 
Meier’s  work  has  enriched  scholarly  inquiry  into  Jesus.  More 
positively,  however,  Meier’s  careful  attention  to  methodology,  his 
thoroughgoing  exegesis,  his  up-to-date  engagement  of  relevant 
issues,  and  his  innovative  discussion  of  miracles  promise  to  make 
A  Marginal  Jew  a  landmark  in  the  field. 

-MICHAEL  d.  DAISE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Words  and  Life.  By  Hilary  Putnam.  Harvard  University  Press, 
1994,  Ixxvi  +  531  pages. 


Analytic  philosophers  commonly  trace  the  origins  of  their  trade  to 
a  style  of  thinking  embodied  in  the  philosophies  of  Frege  and  Rus¬ 
sell.  The  aim  is  to  win  a  kind  of  clarity,  however  restricted  and 
qualified,  for  issues,  however  narrow,  that  is  thorough  and 
precise.  The  hope  is  that  by  focusing  on  only  one  or  several  con¬ 
cepts  at  a  time  and  bringing  them  into  a  kind  of  logical  structure, 
proceeding  carefully  first  to  distinguish  their  separate  elements, 
and  then  to  chart  their  interrelations  and  implications  for  the  rest 
of  the  system,  our  knowledge  of  the  concepts  can  be  deepened  and 
our  understanding  of  the  system  that  rests  upon  them  thereby 
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advanced.  Further  theoretical  value  is  placed  on  order  of  argu¬ 
ment,  simplicity,  and  the  use  of  explicit  language.  These  values 
in  particular  account  for  the  prominence  of  formal  systems  in 
analytic  philosophy,  where  meanings  and  relations  can  be  dis 
played  more  plainly  than  in  natural  languages.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
project  is  to  replace  certain  vague  ideas  and  patterns  of  reasoning 
exhibited  in  ordinary  linguistic  practice  with  certain  other  precise 
and  clear  ones  obtained  through  systematic  reflection. 

There  is  some  feeling,  however,  among  analytic 
philosophers  and  their  critics  alike,  that  such  formalism  and  the 
sort  of  specialization  bound  up  with  it,  tends  to  produce  a  litera¬ 
ture  intelligible  only  to  practitioners  in  the  field.  Analysis,  which 
is  meant  to  clarify  and  explain  concepts  (such  as  “truth”  and 
“knowledge”  and  “identity”)  does  its  work  by  remaining  at  a  high 
level  of  abstraction.  The  purified  concepts,  rinsed  of  vagueness 
and  scientific  naivety,  are  often  far  away  in  meaning  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  unpurified  concepts  of  common  language.  The  resulting 
philosophical  discourse,  therefore,  often  sounds  very  different 
from  anything  we  would  ordinarily  say.  Instead  of  talking  about 
language  as  we  use  it,  it  tends  to  leave  that  language  to  the  side, 
replacing  it  with  the  revisionary  analogue.  And  this  tendency 
elicits  different  reactions.  For  the  analytic  philosophers,  the 
thought  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  common  linguistic  practice: 
it  was  confused  to  begin  with  anyway.  We  should,  after  all,  pre¬ 
fer  the  clarified  terms.  On  the  other  side,  those  who  are  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  analytic  venture  (yet  are  still  interested  in  raising 
philosophical  questions)  often  go  searching  for  how  to  do 
philosophy  in  a  different  way,  looking  to  literature  or  history  or 
religion  departments  or  across  the  channel  to  French  and  German 
philosophers  and  theorists. 

Hilary  Putnam  is  regarded  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  analytic  philosophers  of  the  post  war  era.  But  over 
the  past  twenty  years,  Putnam  has  been  highly  critical  of 
mainstream  analytic  philosophy.  While  much  of  that  criticism  has 
been  technical  in  nature  and  addressed  to  specific  points  of  con- 
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sistency  or  coherency  concerning  the  narrow  topics,  much  also  has 
been  addressed  more  broadly  to  how  analytic  philosophy 
understands  itself  and  its  mission.  Putnam’s  dissatisfaction  has 
led  him  to  a  style  of  philosophizing  which  aims  to  be  systematic, 
well  argued,  clear,  and  insightful— that  is,  which  embodies  many 
of  the  central  ideals  of  analytic  philosophy— but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  non-practitioners.  Words  and  Life 
(edited  by  James  Conant,  who  authors  a  seventy  page  introduction 
summarizing  the  major  themes  of  the  book)  is  a  collection  of 
twenty-nine  of  Putnam’s  most  recent  essays  on  a  variety  of  tradi¬ 
tional  philosophical  subjects,  ranging  from  Aristotle’s  philosophy 
of  mind,  to  Logical  Positivism,  to  Truth  and  Reference,  to 
Wittgenstein,  to  the  legacy  of  American  Pragmatism. 

Characteristic  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  whatever  the  subject 
under  consideration,  is  the  author’s  conviction  that  our  philosophi¬ 
cal  conception  of  ourselves  and  the  world  around  us  matters  to  our 
lives  and  that  the  conception  of  ourselves  and  the  world  around  us 
given  by  much  of  contemporary  philosophy,  even  “post- analytic” 
philosophy,  can  only  lead  to  the  impoverishment  of  both. 

In  the  work,  Putnam  engages  in  two  broad  and  related  pro¬ 
jects.  The  first  is  a  retelling  of  the  history  of  philosophy  leading 
up  to  Frege  and  Russell,  extending  through  Logical  Positivism 
and  through  its  collapse  to  its  present  day  successors.  The  story  is 
meant  to  encourage,  mainly  through  close  readings  of  neglected  or 
misunderstood  philosophers,  a  more  historical  understanding  of 
the  subject.  Firstly,  Putnam  argues  that  underemphasized  thinkers 
such  as  William  James  and  John  Dewey  and  Hans  Reichenbach 
provide  in  their  writings  genuine  options  to  current  philosophical 
fashions.  While  Putnam  is  often  concerned  to  note  the  limitations 
of  these  options,  he  is  throughout  the  volume  at  pains  to  chase 
after  certain  disregarded  insights  exhibited  in  them.  In 
“Reichenbach  and  the  Myth  of  the  Given,”  for  example,  Putnam 
sets  out  in  detail  Reichenbach ’s  arguments  against  the  view,  once 
widely  held,  that  phenomenal  experience  is  incorrigible. 
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Although  Wilfred  Sellars  is  usually  credited  with  the  refutation  of 
this  view,  Putnam  argues  that  (1)  Reichenbach  composed  argu¬ 
ments  against  this  view  before  Sellers  did,  and  (2)  Sellars’s  argu¬ 
ments,  anyway,  do  not  raise  the  question  of  whether  such  reports 
are  certain  (they  instead  defend  a  form  of  realism  about  percep¬ 
tion— a  closely  related  but  different  issue)  and  (3)  Reichenbach’ s 
arguments  against  the  idea  that  such  reports  are  certain  are  the 
best  of  their  kind. 

Putnam’s  historical  interest  extends  to  widely  read  figures  as 
well.  In  the  first  group  of  essays,  entitled  “The  Return  of 
Aristotle,”  Putnam  argues  that  modern  readings  of  Aristotle, 
Aquinas,  and  even  Descartes  anachronistically  tend  to  ascribe  to 
these  thinkers  a  mind/nature  distinction  wholly  alien  to  their 
philosophies.  The  upshot  of  his  argument  is  a  portrait  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  thought  in  which  each  successive  period  has  a  dif¬ 
fering  conception  of  “mind”  and  “nature”  and  thus  a  different 
conception  of  what  the  problems  are  that  we  should  be  trying  to 
solve.  The  version  current  today,  the  one  frequently  projected 
onto  the  past  thinkers,  represents  mind  as  some  kind  of  organ  in 
the  head  (a  computing  machine  or  what  have  you)  related  to  the 
external  world  by  causal  connections  (by  “sense  data”  and 
“perceptual  experience”  and  such).  According  to  this  view,  the 
world  and  the  mind  are  separated  by  a  gap— the  mind  is  not  in 
direct  contact  with  nature— and  hence,  on  this  picture,  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  two  sides  looks  like  something  requiring 
philosophical  explanation.  Putnam  traces  the  origin  of  this  con¬ 
ception  to  the  British  Empiricists,  who  understood  the  mind  to  be 
a  series  of  images,  generated  out  of  non-conceptual  perceptual 
intakings.  Thinkers  prior  to  British  Empiricism  did  not  divide 
mind  and  world  that  way;  the  problem,  which  on  the  received 
reading  appears  perennial,  turns  out,  on  Putnam’s  examination,  to 
be  a  recent  invention.  But  Putnam  is  not  content  merely  to  his- 
toricize  the  issue.  Throughout  the  volume  he  engages  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  reconceiving  the  mind/ world  relation  in  a  way  that  both 
removes  the  coerciveness  of  this  currently  fashionable  picture  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  remains  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  every¬ 
day  world  of  “ordinary  objects  and  fellow  passengers  to  the 
grave”  we  live  with  and  talk  about.  Rehabilitating  the  overlooked 
insights  of  such  thinkers  as  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  is  meant  to  serv¬ 
ice  this  normative  end. 

Putnam’s  historical  pursuit,  however,  is  not  just  a  relativiz- 
ing  of  current  philosophical  debates  and  a  reconnaissance  mission 
for  lost  wisdom.  He  furthermore  wants  to  expose  the  mechanisms 
in  the  practice  of  philosophy  that  encourage  a  neglectfulness  of  its 
history.  His  broader  task,  therefore,  is  to  expose  and,  to  the 
extent  it  is  possible,  avoid  in  his  own  work,  those  patterns  of 
inquiry  that  make  losing  hard  gained  insight  so  typical. 

The  second  general  enterprise  Putnam  embarks  on  in  this 
volume  is  to  further  elaborate  (and  sometimes  revise)  his  own 
normative  project,  known  in  the  trade  as  internal  realism  (Putnam 
himself  has  grown  increasingly  reluctant  to  use  this  term  to  des¬ 
cribe  his  work,  partly  owing  to  his  suspicion  of  doctrines  and 
“isms”  in  philosophy  and  partly  owing  to  the  misinterpretations 
that  have  prospered  since  he  introduced  it  in  the  late  seventies.) 
But  two  cautionary  notes  must  be  given  about  this  project.  First, 
it  is  not  substantially  distinct  from  the  historical  project:  when 
Putnam  is  telling  some  part  of  the  story  of  philosophy  he  is 
usually  making  a  normative  point  out  of  it,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
when  he  is  setting  out  some  normative  position  of  his  own,  he 
invariably  does  so  by  locating  it  against  the  background  of  those 
philosophers  in  the  tradition  whom  he  either  opposes  or  is 
indebted  to.  Second,  Putnam’s  positive  proposals  are  not  meant 
to  function  as  “solutions”  to  traditional  problems.  Rather  he 
wants  to  demonstrate  the  emptiness  of  what  very  often  pass  for 
solutions  in  philosophy  either  by  1)  showing  the  problems  to 
which  they  are  answers  to  be  unintelligible  or  2)  exposing  them  as 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  resolving  legitimate  problems 
whose  difficulty  has  been  underestimated.  In  stark  contrast  to 
flat-footed  analysis,  Putnam  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
a  return  to  what  he  calls  “deliberative  naivete,”  that  is,  a  return  to 
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a  satisfaction  with  our  customary  ways  of  talking  and  thinking 
about  the  world  and  the  lives  we  lead  in  it.  The  aim  of  analysis  is 
still  to  look  at  concepts  and  bring  them  into  some  kind  of  order,  to 
ask,  for  instance  how  the  concepts  of  “truth”  and  “warrant”  and 
“knowledge”  relate  to  one  another.  But  Putnam’s  form  of  inquiry 
departs  from  orthodox  analysis  in  that  it  is  not  reductive,  it  does 
not  seek  to  clarify  our  common  ways  of  speaking  and  thinking  by 
showing  them  to  be  a  function  of  a  certain  set  of  analytical  primi¬ 
tives.  His  idea  is  rather  that  by  reflecting  on  the  relations  of 
words  to  other  words,  and  the  relation  of  these  words  to  our  prac¬ 
tice— our  lives— we  might  get  started  on  a  path  towards  a  saner 
and  more  discerning  vision  of  where  we  live  and  what  we  do. 

To  effect  this  normative  project  Putnam  often  deploys  one 
of  two  kinds  of  argument.  Unintelligibility  arguments  are  meant 
to  discredit  as  incoherent  certain  philosophical  questions  as  well  as 
the  various  philosophical  positions  generated  in  response  to  them. 
Putnam’s  current  view  of  metaphysical  realism  (interpreted  as  the 
doctrine  that  the  world  independent  of  our  language  and  practice 
is  something  we  can  look  at  and  interpret  somehow  independently 
of  that  language  and  practice)  is  that  the  very  idea  of  it  trades  on  a 
confusion.  We  can  give  no  sense  to  a  language  that  is  not  some¬ 
how  related  to  our  practical  interests  and  concerns.  Now  arguing 
that  metaphysical  realism  is  unintelligible  is,  on  Putnam’s  view, 
entirely  different  from  arguing,  as  for  example  Rorty  does,  that 
metaphysical  realism  is  impossible.  For  in  saying  that  the  God’s- 
eye  view  of  metaphysical  realism  is  something  beyond  our 
powers,  Rorty  already  concedes  a  sense  to  a  task  that  is  altogether 
nonsensical.  Rorty ’s  claim  is  that  we  cannot  perform  this  task, 
but  what  he  should  want  to  say  is  there  is  no  task  at  all.  There  is 
only  a  mirage  of  a  task. 

Of  course  the  difference  between  “impossible”  and 
“incoherent”  might  seem  like  no  difference  at  all.  But  Putnam 
argues  that  different  consequences  follow  from  the  alternative 
ways  of  viewing  the  problem.  In  “Realism  without  Absolutes,” 
Putnam  criticizes  Rorty  for  drawing  erroneous  skeptical  conclu- 
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sions  about  the  possibility  of  ever  representing  the  world  at  all. 
Putnam  writes, 

[Rorty  leaves  us  with]  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
metaphysically  innocent  way  of  saying  that  words  do 
“represent  things  outside  themselves.”  Failing  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  unintelligibility  which  vitiates 
metaphysical  realism,  Rorty  remains  blind  to  the  way  in 
which  his  own  rejection  of  metaphysical  realism  partakes 
of  the  same  unintelligibility.  The  way  in  which  skepticism 
is  the  flip  side  of  a  craving  for  an  unintelligible  kind  of 
certainty  (a  senseless  craving,  one  might  say,  but  for  all 
that  a  deeply  human  craving)  has  rarely  been  more  sharply 
illustrated  than  by  Rorty’ s  (platitudinous)  idea  that  lan¬ 
guage  can  represent  something  which  is  outside  itself. 
While  I  agree  with  Rorty  that  metaphysical  realism  is 
unintelligible,  to  stop  with  that  point  without  going  on  to 
recover  our  ordinary  notion  of  representation  (and  of  the 
world  of  things  to  be  represented)  is  to  fail  to  complete  the 
journey  “from  the  familiar  to  the  familiar”  that  is  the  true 
task  of  philosophy,  (p.  300) 

Putnam  seeks  to  show  that  the  willingness  of  philosophers 
(no  matter  what  the  issue  and  which  side  they  take)  to  eschew 
ordinary  ways  of  talking  and  thinking,  about  “truth,”  “reality,” 
and  “the  world,”  as  well  as  about  “representation,”  very  often 
proceeds  from  their  finding  coercive  an  unintelligible  picture  of 
the  world  and  our  relation  to  it.  In  the  case  of  metaphysical 
realism,  the  picture  is  of  a  world  that  is  there  anyway  and  of  a 
language  that  is  capable  of  describing  that  world  by,  as  it  were, 
unfolding  it  at  its  joints.  Putnam  believes  that  once  this  compell¬ 
ing  but  defective  picture  has  been  displaced  by  one  more  sensitive 
to  our  adult  practice  (both  scientific  and  practical),  the  skepticism 
the  bad  picture  produced  should  fall  away.  But  Putnam  does  not 
censure  for  construction  a  faulty  paradigm.  Rather,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  humanity  of  the  craving  for  a  complete  metaphysical 
picture  of  the  world  (or  a  sketch  of  what  a  complete  picture 
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should  look  like),  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  the  despair  occa¬ 
sioned  by  its  absence. 

Yet  what  if  the  skepticism  about  the  ordinary  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  incoherency?  In  “Pragmatism  and  Moral  Objec¬ 
tivity”  Putnam  addresses  the  question  of  whether  our  moral  judge¬ 
ments  have  any  objective  backing  to  them,  and  here  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  incoherent  to  suppose  they  do  not.  In  con¬ 
sidering  this  question  Putnam  sets  out  a  series  of  “indispensability 
arguments,”  the  second  type  of  argument  he  uses  in  pursuit  of  the 
ordinary.  Putnam’s  claim  is  not  that  we  need  to  provide  a 
metaphysical  story  of  how  moral  judgments  are  objective  (e.g. 
how  they  are  supported  by  certain  rationally  ascertainable  princi¬ 
ples— perhaps  delivered  through  some  faculty  of  intuition). 
Rather  we  should  look  to  our  lives  and  report  how  such  moral 
judgments  are  made.  Putnam  argues  that  if  we  only  accord  a 
primacy  to  practice,  then  the  objectivity  of  moral  thinking  follows 
in  train.  We  should  notice  straight  away  that  we  do  not  think  of 
these  judgments  as,  for  example,  merely  expressions  of  personal 
preferences  of  taste  or  of  non-cognitive  values.  The  horrors  of 
arbitrary  violence  and  cruelty,  for  example,  are  too  real  for  that  to 
pass.  But  if  we  take  practice  as  the  launching  point  for  our  reflec¬ 
tion,  then  neither  should  we  hope  to  find  a  set  of  criteria  or  a 
method  for  deciding,  in  advance  of  moral  experience,  precisely 
what  the  outcome  of  our  moral  judgments  should  be.  For  the 
“our”  in  “our  practice”  refers  to  an  ever  expanding  circle  of 
people  whose  judgments  are  by  no  means  uniform.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  practice,  therefore,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
accord  cognitive  value  to  moral  judgment,  even  though  such  judg¬ 
ments  do  not  converge. 

An  acknowledgement  of  human  diversity  is  crucial  to  Put¬ 
nam’s  understanding  of  practical  life  and  serves  to  distinguish  his 
views  from  the  kind  of  “ordinary  language”  philosophy  that  flour¬ 
ished  at  Oxford  in  the  50’ s  (whose  most  articulate  advocates  were 
Gilbert  Ryle  and  John  Austin).  Putnam  nowhere  suggests  that 
attention  to  practical  discourse  will  itself  dissolve  metaphysical 
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problems  about,  for  example,  the  nature  of  morality.  Rather  he  is 
interested  in  pointing  out  certain  directions  we  can  take  to  advance 
our  understanding  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  With 
Dewey,  Putnam  draws  an  inference  from  history,  and  notes  that 
the  conditions  for  progress  in  any  inquiry,  including  moral 
inquiry,  are  free  and  open  discussion  of  the  issues  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Thus  Putnam’s  image  of  a  moral  philosopher  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  standard  conception.  A  moral  philosopher  is  not 
in  the  business  of  adumbrating  eternal  moral  truths  or  demonstrat¬ 
ing  their  non-existence.  Instead,  what  a  pragmatic  moral 
philosopher  should  do  is  foster  democratic  convictions  while 
cultivating  a  genuine  realism  about  moral  judgment.  Putnam 
throughout  the  volume  advocates  this  kind  of  philosophical 
sensibility  in  ethics  and  politics. 

Of  course,  it  might  seem  that  Putnam’s  unyielding  quest  for 
the  ordinary  is  only  of  importance  to  philosophers  who  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult,  when  philosophizing,  to  acknowledge  the  ordinary.  Those 
of  us  already  living  and  thinking  there  do  not  need  to  be  released 
from  the  bottles  philosophy  puts  its  followers  into.  But  there  are 
at  least  two  reasons  for  the  unconfined  to  read  Putnam’s  work. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  most  educated  adults 
living  today  to  avoid  at  some  time  in  their  lives  such  questions  as 
“Am  I  really  a  computer  at  bottom?”  and  “Is  there  nothing  to 
moral  truth?”  Words  and  Life  gives  persistent  scrutiny  to  these 
and  related  questions  and  in  so  doing,  gives  the  lie  to  certain 
attractive  responses  to  them  that  the  informed  modern  reader 
might  be  tempted  to  make.  Moreover,  although  writers  who  have 
followed  philosophy’s  linguistic  turn  have  shared  the  central 
insight  that  our  language  shapes  our  understanding  of  the  world 
we  know,  they  have  often  ignored  the  extent  to  which  our  words 
shape  our  lives  as  well.  By  relentlessly  focusing  on  the  relation  of 
our  language  to  our  practice,  Putnam’s  work  is  illuminating  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  used  such  words  as  “knowledge”  and 
“truth”  and  “reality”  and  wants  to  go  on  using  them.  Perhaps 
most  important,  in  the  long  run  anyway,  Putnam’s  non-reductive 
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style  of  philosophizing  provides  an  alternative  to  those  who  are 
neither  content  with  the  “death  to  philosophy”  attitude  widespread 
in  intellectual  culture  nor  satisfied  with  the  abstract  discourse 
prevailing  in  Anglo-American  philosophy  today. 

-JOSEPH  BULBULIA 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Homo  viator :  Karl  Barths  Ringen  mit  Schleiermacher.  Dietmar 
Lutz.  Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1988,  xviii  +  424  pages.  No 
indexes. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  (which  reads  in  the  English:  “Karl 
Barth’s  Struggle  with  Schleiermacher”)  promises  the  reader  a 
theological  tour  de  force.  In  what  follows,  however,  one  is  rather 
reminded  of  a  pleasant  Sunday-afternoon  walk  than  taken  along  in 
what  could  have  been  an  exciting,  breath-taking  attempt  to  follow 
the  winding  path  of  Karl  Barth’s  development  through  its  thickets. 

In  accordance  with  the  formulation  of  its  task,  the  book,  a 
dissertation  from  Ziirich/CH,  combines  two  theological  interests: 
on  the  one  hand,  it  contributes  to  Barth-historiography,  viz.,  to 
the  history  of  theology  in  the  20th  century;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
intends  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  comparison  between  the  two  most 
significant  enterprises  in  Protestant  Theology  after  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  i.e.  for  a  crucial  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  theology. 
The  author  himself  is  well  aware  of  the  wide  horizon  of  this 
undertaking  and  introduces  his  study  as  a  preliminary  work,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  In  fact,  his  work  is  a  survey 
of  selected  stages  of  Barth’s  reading  of  Schleiermacher,  and  it 
does  not  strive  for  a  historical-theological  comparison. 

Primarily,  Lutz  is  interested  in  Barth’s  debate  with 
Schleiermacher  as  far  as  Barth’s  own  theology  is  concerned.  He 
characterizes  his  study  as  a  theological  biography  and  to  this  end 
chooses  for  his  analysis  a  chronological-biographical  procedure. 
The  way  in  which  he  carries  out  this  method,  however,  results  in 
a  severe  restriction  because  he  limits  his  use  of  secondary  litera- 
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ture  on  Barth’s  development  almost  exclusively  to  Barth’s  self¬ 
interpretation.  This  approach  does  not  sufficiently  pay  tribute  to 
the  complexity  and  revolutionary  significance  of  Barth’s  theology, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  by  scholars,  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Furthermore,  Lutz  himself  points  out  Barth’s  recurring 
self-stylizations,  particularly  with  respect  to  his  relation  to 
Schleiermacher,  so  that  he  should  have  recognized  this  meth¬ 
odological  limitation  as  being  not  quite  apt,  even  for  a  preliminary 
undertaking  like  his  own. 

The  book  consists  of  four  parts.  After  the  short  introduction 
the  main  part  follows,  viz.,  the  presentation  of  Barth’s  struggle 
with  Schleiermacher,  which  is  followed  by  a  systematic  reflexion 
of  three  important  elements  of  Barth’s  Schleiermacher  interpreta¬ 
tion:  its  hermeneutic,  its  critical  function,  and  its  reception.  The 
last  four  pages  present  the  author’s  personal  epilogue. 

Taking  up  the  biblical  idea  of  the  Exodus,  Lutz  presents 
Barth’s  struggle  with  Schleiermacher  as  a  liberation-history  and 
arranges  the  main  part  of  his  study  chronologically  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters:  “Egypt”  (Barth  under  the  influence  of 

“Schleiermacher  a  la  Ritschl-Herrmann”,  until  1914),  “Exodus” 
(the  encounter  with  Blumhardt  and  the  commentaries  on  Romans, 
1915-21),  “In  the  Wilderness”  (the  debate  with  Schleiermacher, 
1922-32),  “The  Golden  Calf”  (Critique  of  Natural  Theology, 
1933-34),  “Into  the  Promised  Land”  (Theology  of  the  Freedom  of 
God,  1932-47),  “Back  to  the  Flesh-Pots  of  Egypt?”  (Theological 
Anthropology,  1948-67),  and  “Last  Words”  (the  “Afterword” 
from  1968).  The  center  of  the  study  is  clearly  shaped  by  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Barth’s  Schleiermacher  interpretation  between  1923  and 
1930,  especially  in  his  Gottingen  lectures  about  Schleiermacher’ s 
theology  in  1923/24,  and,  subsequently,  of  Barth’s  “positive” 
response  in  the  Prolegomena  of  his  three  Dogmatics  between  1924 
and  1932.  Lutz  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Barth’s  theology 
developed  in  constant  debate  with  Schleiermacher,  but  that  it  is 
wrong  to  infer  from  this  a  dependency  of  Barth’s  thinking  on 
Schleiermacher’ s,  since  the  contradictions  between  both 
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theologians  are  too  obvious.  In  detail,  Lutz  describes  Barth’s  con¬ 
cern,  in  opposition  to  Schleiermacher,  as  placing  an  emphasis  on 
the  reality  of  the  freedom  of  God,  founded  and  revealed  in 
Christ’s  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  divine  reality  includes 
both  God’s  divinity  and  humanity,  and  both  attributes  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Barth,  not  expressed  or  even  adressed  in  Schleiermacher’ s 
theology.  Lutz  argues  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  this  opposi¬ 
tion  lies  in  a  different  reading  of  the  New  Testament’s  Christol- 
ogy:  “ Schleiermacher’ s  Jesus  is  dead.  Barth,  however,  believes 
in  the  reality  of  the  risen  Jesus”  (399). 

Systematically,  Lutz  discovers  five  stages  in  Barth’s  struggle 
with  Schleiermacher  throughout  the  1920s:  the  letter  exchange 
with  von  Harnack  concerning  the  scientific  character  of  Christian 
theology  (1923/24),  the  final  farewell  to  Schleiermacher’ s  theol¬ 
ogy  (1923/24),  the  rejection  of  Emil  Brunner’s  polemic  against 
Schleiermacher  (1924),  the  essays  on  19th  century  philosophy  and 
theology,  and,  finally,  Barth’s  lectures  on  the  “History  of 
Protestant  Theology  in  the  19th  Century”  (1929/30).  Moreover, 
Lutz  correctly  remarks  that  the  foundation  of  Barth’s  theology 
(including  the  Church  Dogmatics)  was  basically  laid  as  early  as  in 
1924,  and  that  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  a  later  turn  to  Christology 
in  Barth’s  development. 

In  particular,  Liitz  discovers  a  concentration  of  Barth’s  criti¬ 
que  of  Schleiermacher  in  this  decade.  While  Barth  at  first 
detected  four  questionable  aspects  in  Schleiermacher’ s  theology 
(avoidance  of  the  problem  of  theological  truth,  neutralization  of 
the  conflict  between  God  and  humanity  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
cross,  evolutionary  naturalism,  inconsistent  definition  of  the  origin 
of  faith),  he  afterwards  focused  on  Schleiermacher’ s  doctrine  of 
sin  and  on  Christology.  Repeatedly,  Barth  finds  fault  with  the 
idea  that  for  Schleiermacher  Christ  is  not  a  living  subject  but  a 
spiritual  principle  and  that  therefore  no  true  communication 
between  God  and  humanity  takes  place.  In  other  words,  God’s 
revelation  in  Christ  is  no  more  than  a  pure  fact,  and  in  no  sense  it 
is  a  new  creation.  According  to  Barth,  the  reason  for  this  limita- 
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tion  can  be  found  in  Schleiermacher’s  submission  to  the  methods 
of  the  then  newly  arisen  empirical  sciences,  which  becomes 
obvious  especially  from  paragraphs  3  to  5  in  the  Glaubenslehre ; 
the  latter  passage  is  interpreted  by  Lutz  more  precisely  as  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Newton-Laplace  theory  of  gravitation  (all  bodies  move 
towards  each  other  in  mutual  attraction)  to  the  psychic  realm  of 
the  soul  (at  this  point,  Lutz  undertakes  his  only  interpretation  of 
Schleiermacher  himself). 

On  the  whole,  the  accent  of  the  study  rests  not  so  much  on 
dogmatic  loci.  Lutz  describes  Barth’s  relation  to  (rather  than  his 
discussion  with)  Schleiermacher,  but  he  hardly  attempts  to 
reconstruct  or  reflect  critically  the  theological  argument.  When 
he  eventually  describes  Barth’s  struggle  with  Schleiermacher  as  a 
struggle  with  himself,  this  sounds  to  me  more  like  an  academic 
commonplace  for  which  one  does  not  need  substantial  scrutiny. 
At  times,  Lutz’s  undertaking  turns  into  a  case  study  of  Barth’s 
personality  and  loses  some  of  its  theological  depth.  Nevertheless, 
the  study  sets  forth  two  theses  which  are  worth  being  mentioned. 

First,  Lutz  demonstrates  that  Barth  was  forced  through  his 
life-long  encounter  with  Schleiermacher  to  consider  seriously  the 
problems  which  emerged  for  theology  as  result  of  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  i.e.  he  realized  the  necessity  to  develop  a  consistent 
theological  epistemology  which  was  able  to  integrate  the  modern 
understanding  of  reality,  without  limiting  itself  solely  to  problems 
of  foundational  theology.  The  second  thesis  is  not  quite  as  con¬ 
vincing.  Liitz  finds  the  key  to  Barth’s  struggle  with 
Schleiermacher  in  Barth’s  view  (allegedly  visible  especially  in  the 
“Afterword”  from  1968)  that  he  failed  to  overcome 
Schleiermacher  because  he  ignored  the  latter’s  intentions,  and  that 
a  future  attempt  to  achieve  a  new  stage  in  dogmatics  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  form  of  a  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If 
this  is  correct,  however,  despite  the  fact  that  the  “Afterword” 
itself  at  no  point  expresses  this  view,  then  the  ensuing  question 
would  be,  what  exactly  it  was  that  made  Barth  realize  that  his  own 
Christological  criticism  did  not  suffice.  Simply  put,  did  he  regard 
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this  need  of  a  theology  of  the  Third  Article  as  being  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  his  own  dogmatics— which,  after  all,  dealt  in  lenghty  pas¬ 
sages  with  God’s  Spirit? 

As  far  as  the  horizon  of  his  study  is  concerned,  Liitz  himself 
remarks  that  the  original  target  of  his  Barth  studies  was  the 
Schleiermacher  interpretation  of  the  “ Dialektische  Theologie” . 
Further  comparisons  of  Barth  and  Schleiermacher,  therefore,  will 
also  have  to  consider  Barth’s  elaborations  in  the  Church  Dog¬ 
matics,  whether  they  analyze  Barth’s  reading  of  Schleiermacher, 
or  whether  they  attempt  a  dogmatic  comparison  on  a  certain  topic. 

A  word  about  the  audience  of  this  book  is  in  order.  With 
good  reason,  the  author  portrays  Barth  as  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  challenging  interpreters  of  Schleiermacher  (nicely  visible, 
e.g.,  in  ch.  3.2,  98-196).  Thus,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  study  about  Karl  Barth  not  only  to  Barth  scholars,  but 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Schleiermacher’ s  thinking  as 
well;  both  ways,  the  study  can  serve  as  a  useful  reminder  of  the 
limitations  of  contemporary  all  too  cosy  friend-foe-patterns. 

—MATTHIAS  GOCKEL 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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